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Book Week Set 


“Explore with Books” is the theme of 
the 39th National Children’s Book 
Week, Nov. 17-23. In schools from De- 
troit to Dallas and from Butte to Boston, 
teachers and librarians are planning 
book fairs and bazaars to encourage in- 
terest in—and purchase of—books. 

Would you like special Book Week 
posters, bookmarks, games, puzzles, or 
streamers to decorate your school’s book 
bazaar? Write for free descriptive 1957 
Book Week Aids folder to Children’s 
Book Council, 50 West 53rd Street, New 
York 19, N.Y. 

Be sure to look over Scholastic Teach- 
ers own available book bazaar mate- 
rials. See description and coupon on 
page 13-T. 


Pupils and $ 


Where do Johnny and Jane get their 
money and how do they spend it? 

A survey of 500 third, fourth, and 
fifth grade parochial school pupils, made 
by a Saint Louis Univ. class, sheds some 
light on The Pre-Adolescent and His 
Money. 

Surprisingly enough, the survey found 
that the younger children receive a 
larger weekly allowance than the fifth 
graders. Third graders get 37 cents; 
fourth graders, 69 cents; and fifth grad- 
ers, only 34 cents. It could be, the re- 
port says, that parents feel the older 
chiidren have greater outside earning 
opportunities. 

Next to allowances and “doles” from 
parents, the youngsters’ best source of 
revenue is their grandparents. Thirteen 
per cent of the pupils—mostly fifth grad- 
ers—earned outside money. Three- 
fourths of those with outside incomes 
saved for a particular purpose. “This 
may be an indication,” the report ob- 
serves, “that when a child earns his 
money he gains a stronger concept of 
the value of money.” 

Seventy-three per cent of the chil- 
dren contribute some of their money to 
church, as compared to 63 per cent who 
spend money on candy, 39 per cent on 
movies, and 42 per cent on comic books. 
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Pay Rising, But— 

Classroom teachers’ salaries set new 
records last year, but they are still far 
from what they should be, the National 
Education Association reports. 

A study of urban school salaries made 
by the NEA Research Division finds 
that the 1956-57 median salaries of all 
teachers ranged from $4,077 in school 
districts of 2,500 to 5,000 population, 
to $5,834 in districts of 500,000 and 
over. (See table at bottom of page 8.) 

The 1956-57 salaries are 9 to 13 per 
cent higher than those for 1954-55, and 
128 to 212 per cent higher than the 
1930-31 figures. Practically all this in- 
crease occurred since 1940-41. 

Despite these gains, says the NEA, 
“Teachers as a group are slightly above 
the average wage or salary worker... 
in average annual earnings, but far be- 
low the average worker in other pro- 
fessional occupations....” Salary in- 
creases in “the two past decades have 
not been enough to maintain teachers at 
even the relatively low economic level 
attained prior to World War II.” 

Copies of the NEA bulletin, “Salaries 
of Urban School Employees, 1956-57,” 
may be obtained from NEA, 1201 16 
St., NW, Washington 6, D.C. (50 cents). 


J.H.S. on Wane? 


Of the three school divisions, the ju- 
nior high school division is the youngest 
and perhaps least understood. 

Although the NEA in 1907 first pro- 
posed scrapping the traditional 8-4 set- 
up (eight years of elementary school, 
four years of high school) in favor of a 
6-3-3 program (six years of elementary, 
three of junior high and three of senior 
high), the idea did not really catch 
hold until after World War II. 

Now 3,500 school systems—half of the 
national total, but including most of the 
big ones—have junior highs. Total en- 
rollment: 2,000,000 or more pupils. 

But the junior highs are not yet over 
their growing pains. In New York City, 
where the system is committed to the 
6-3-3 plan, junior highs have become 
the center of controversy. Confronted 
by a rapidly expanding enrollment and 
an acute teacher shortage (half of the 
junior high teachers are substitutes), 
the schools have been finding the go- 
ing tough. 

In the last session of the New York 
State Legislature, a Manhattan assem- 
blyman introduced a bill to abolish jun- 
ior highs in N.Y.C. The city’s High 
Sunools Teachers Association backed 
the measure, charging that junior highs 
required youngsters to make a “double 
adjustment”—first to junior high, then to 
senior high. The measure was killed on 
the floor, but its sponsor has promised 
to bring it back next year. 

N.Y.C. officials, however, do not take 
the abolitionist movement seriously. The 
logical answer to the problem of junior 
highs, they say, is to strengthen and im- 
prove the schools—in other words, cure 
the ailment, don’t kill the patient. 

Support for junior highs also comes 
from many educators throughout the 
U.S. Says Hobart M. Corning, Washing- 
ton, D.C., school superintendent: “The 
junior high school meets the need of 
early adolescents better than any othe 
plan of school organization yet devised.” 

But while the national trend is very 
much in favor of junior highs, a few 
systems have tried 6-3-3 and then have 

(Continued on page 4-T) 
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What a Wonderful Meeting! 


Curriculum. resource materials 
that lead to “Chain Reaction” 


readin 1g and learnin 1g! 


SMALL WONDER that foremost educators and classroom teachers 
who have seen Our Wonderful World have marveled at the way 
these volumes have “caught up with” today’s teaching practices 
and philosophy of education. You, yourself, will be fascinated in 
their unique exploration of the Areas of Man’s Knowledge .. . in 
30 broad educational themes. At first sight you'll see how Our 
Wonderful World broadens the scope of curriculum planning and 
motivates young people to read and read and read — and learn 
and learn and learn. 


YOU’LL SEE how, under the editorial leadership of Doctor 
Herbert S. Zim, the editors of Our Wonderful World offer readers 
a thrilling journey through enticing panoramas of learning .. . 
without the stop signs inherent in traditional alphabetical or 
topical arrangements. 


YOU’LL BE INTRIGUED in the way any initial reference 
among the interwoven themes leads readers to read on... and on 
...and on. You'll find a “touch of magic” on every page. 


YOU’LL BE DELIGHTED with the profusion, beauty 
and instructiveness of the illustrations — hundreds of them in 
full color — and with the modern easy-to-read format. 


YOU’LL BE ESPECIALLY PLEASED to find how easy 
it is to look up any subject . . . how the 80,000 index entries in 
Volume 18 pinpoint, with cross references, all correlated material 
on any given subject. 


YOU’LL WANT TO HAVE Our Wonderful World as soon 
as possible. The Special School and Library edition, bound in 
durable gray buckram: $160.00 (less school and library dis- 
count). Immediate delivery. Write: 





SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 


179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


A publishing affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Company. Publishers of: 
American Peoples Encyclopedia, Children's Hour, Our Wonderful World 


from SPENCER PRESS... 





... when they're introduced to 


“Our Wonderful 


No matter what your 

students have available 

in your classroom or 

library, you will find that 

Our Wonderful World quickly 
becomes indispensable — a 
rewarding educational instrument. 


As a matter of fact, many teachers who 
have used Our Wonderful World in their 


classwork have asked us if they could be the 


An exciting 
tapestry of 
knowledge! 


18 Volumes... 
8500 pages, most of 


them with color . . . 4,000,000 


ones to offer these volumes to families in their 
areas. They know that every child will love to 

of ] > ] ead, browse in, , ; 
have Our Wonderful World to read, browse in words— 15,000 illustrations 


and refer to at home. 


Yes, we are offering teachers the 
opportunity to enjoy this profitable part - 
time vocation. Who better than a teacher 
could describe the delights and special 
benefits of Qur Wonderful World? 


You... why don’t you plan to be the 
one to introduce Our Wonderful World 
to parents in your area? Please write 
me if this appeals to you. 


Hn. va. Pe ee ae 


Norton H. Gilbert, Director 
SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
179 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


. 460 full-color plates .. . 350 
areas of knowledge .. . over 
80,000 index entries . . . exten- 
sive bibliographies. 


Dr. Herbert S. Zim 
Editor-in-Chief 
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gone back to 8-4. Comments St. Louis 
superintendent Philip J. Hickey: “We 
tried at one time to establish a junior 
high system, but the people rejected it.” 


Seven-Year Program? 

The present teacher preparation pro- 
gram should be raised from four to 
seven years, says Syracuse Univ. pro- 
fessor Vincent J. Glennon. 

His suggested course of study: a four- 
year program of “general” education, 
plus three years of “professional” edu- 
cation. The three-year course would in- 
clude a year of education courses, a 
second of concentration in subject mat- 
ter, and the final year for specialization 
in an area of interest such as art, health, 
or physical education. 

Says Glennon: such specialization 
would make “every teacher more pro- 
fessionally competent than the best of 
today” and do away with a school’s “fly- 
ing squadron of helpers,” such as school 
coordinators, clinicians, psychologists. 


World Problems 


School problems are pretty much the 
same the world over. Delegates from 
30 nations in the free world, attending 
the annual meeting of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession in Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, adopted a resolution declaring: 

“The shortage of teachers has every- 
where resulted in overcrowded classes, 
the appointment of unqualified person- 
nel, a lowering of standards for recruit- 
ment and an excessive increase in the 
whole load of the teachers.” 

To solve the teacher shortage, the 
group urged higher pay and smaller 
work loads. Teachers in North America 
and Western Europe, a report noted, 
were relatively better paid than their 
colleagues in other lands. “But even in 
these areas,” it added, “in some coun- 
tries teachers cannot maintain a reason- 
able standard of living without extra 
work. In many countries in other parts 
of the world, teachers must do a con- 
siderable amount of extra work in order 
merely to exist.” 


Women’s School Saga 


Should girls plan to go to college? If 
6,000 Barnard College alumnae are any 
indication, the answer is “Yes!” 

A 14-page questionnaire was sent by 
Barnard to more than 10,000 of its 
alumnae. Better than 56 per cent took 
part in the survey. Here are the results 
of the poll: 

77 per cent of alumnae are married. 
90 per cent of their husbands are col- 


lege graduates. They average two chil- 
dren. 

67 per cent are Republicans or Inde- 
pendents. Greatest interests are read- 
ing books, entertaining, visiting the the- 
ater. 24 per cent have published books 
or articles. 30 per cent have continued 
their educations to get advanced de- 
grees. 

An overwhelming 92 per cent went to 
work after graduation. Today, 35 per 
cent still work full-time, and 11 per cent 
part-time. 27 per cent work in educa- 
tion; 10 per cent in various editorial 
posts. Of the working alumnae, 52 per 
cent earn under $5,000; 15 per cent be- 
tween $5-10,000. 

Should Barnard’s liberal arts curric- 
ulum be modified with more “practical” 
courses? Some alumnae think so, but 
one summed up the views of many with 
this statement: “Keep it a liberal arts 
college with no freak courses on ‘Suc- 
cess in Married Life,’ ‘How to Budget, 
and “You, Too, Can Be Hobby-Ridden.’ ” 


Raising Sights 

A program to raise the prestige and 
status of the American public school 
teacher was advanced at the recent 
meeting of NEA’s National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. Salient suggestions: 

POnly teacher candidates who hold 
standard certificates, based on at least 
a bachelor’s degree with professional 
preparation, should be considered for 
employment. 

Teachers should be assigned to teach 
in area and at levels for which they are 
prepared. Professional loads should be 
clearly defined and equated. 
Certification reciprocity should be 
practiced among states. 

Mrs. Charlotte Richards, a Ferndale, 
Mich., high school teacher, called for a 
widening of the salary range between 
teachers with bachelor’s degrees and 
those with master’s degrees. A “mere 
$200 or $300” is not enough, she said. 


Teacher's Lot... 


Some say Johnny can’t read. If so, 
maybe it’s because his English teacher 
is inadequately prepared or overloaded 
with pupils. So says Prof. J. N. Hook of 
the Univ. of Illinois, executive secretary 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

Addressing a meeting of the Modern 
Language Association in Madison, Wis., 
Hook asserted that in some states many 
elementary teachers have had only two 
to four courses in college English. And 
many high school teachers have had 
only five or six courses. 

Observing that English teachers can- 
not do the best possible job if they are 

(Continued on page 8-T) 





ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Britannica 


Albert Einstein 
Scientist 


Behind the words of the 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA [3 RITANNICA 


—the priceless authority of the world’s grealest minds! 


Nicholas Murray Butler 
Educator 


Rear Admiral R. E. Byrd 
Explorer 


George Bernard Shaw 
Playwright 


Sir Alexander Fleming 
Bacteriologist 


Arnold Toynbee 


Historian 


Yet the cost per word is far less than 


you pay for any other encyclopaedia 


Would you pay Britannica’s 41 Nobel Prize winning 
contributors more than you'd pay the other 5,632 
authorities ? 


As an educator you would not give serious thought 
to any attempt to put a price tag on knowledge. Yet, 
because there is a school budget to consider, you do 
find yourself weighing costs—even for an educational 
tool as important as an encyclopaedia. 


So we thought you'd like to know that your recom- 
mendation of “The Reference Standard of the World” 
—the Encyclopaedia Britannica—is justified on the 
basis of dollars as well as sense. To achieve its com- 
plete coverage, Encyclopaedia Britannica uses 38 
million words—more than any other encyclopaedia 
published in this country. 


One of our researchers computed that Britannica 
costs $5.26 per million words while the othe rec- 
ognized sets range from $7.43 to $17.50 per million. 


But we know you'll be more interested in the value 
that can’t be measured: the authority of men like 
those above and Britannicas value to you as a 
teacher. Send for free information prepared espe- 
cially for educators. Write to the address below, 
Room 81-MC, Educational Department. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
425 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 











What makes the new ff MERICANA 
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These outstanding characteristics bring The Americana to a new pinnacle of efficiency 
and beauty, making it the fastest-selling edition in 128 years of distinguished 


reference book publishing: 


* Continuous revision, resulting this year in the finest edition in Americana history 

* Impeccable authority, making The Americana a marvel of accuracy, readability and timeliness 

* Thousands of new articles and thousands of new pictures, giving you more thorough coverage and more colorful pages 
* Larger type on a larger, whiter page, printed from entirely new plates by a new printing process 


* A new modern binding, completely redesigned in handsome red and black and gold 





> ‘71 al 4 
§ The Encyclopedia 
The 1957 Americana: if A > a4 i j 
30 volumes e 26,000 pages e 59,000 articles e 11,500 illus- al ae 4 of ; 74 
trations 44,000 cross references ¢ 280,000 index entries; | ~*~ The International Reference Work 
21,000 pages completely revised in the last six years 








2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


« Americana ¢ orporatio 
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Continued from Page 4-T 
expected to teach too many students, 
Hook cited this illustration: 

It takes an average of eight minutes 
to analyze a student’s theme carefully 
and write a helpful comment on it. If 
students write just one composition a 
week, it takes 13 hours a week to grade 
the papers of each 100 students. In ad- 
dition, the teacher must spend 25 hours 
a week in class, five to ten hours in les- 
son preparation, and five to 15 hours in 
extra-curricular activities. 

What makes it even worse, Hook 
points out, is that some teachers have 
not 100 students, but 150, 175, or more. 


16-Year Scholars 


Can talented 16-year-olds go to col- 
lege even though they haven't finished 
high school? Are they mature enough 
emotionally and inentally to compete on 
equal terms with students who enter 
college at the traditional age? 

The answer to these two questions is 
“ves,” aecording to the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. Reporting on 
an experiment under which more than 
1,000 outstanding 16-year-olds have 
been admitted to college since 1951, 
the Fund declared: 

“The results to date clearly indicate 
that under the proper circumstances 
early admission to college represents a 
promising approach to freeing the able 
student from the educational ‘lockstep’ 
and helping him to realize his full po- 
tential.” 

The report, They Went To College 
Early, says that the “early admission 
scholars” outperformed their classmates 
by a wide margin academically. The 
16-year-olds also out-distanced a spe- 
cial group of comparison students who 
had entered the same colleges at the 
normal age and who were roughly equal 
to “early admission scholars” in aca- 
demic aptitude. 

Meanwhile, a new program of edu- 
cation that would make it possible for 
all academically-inclined students to 
start college at 16, has been recom- 


mended by a Fund consultant, Paul 
Woodring. In his new book, A Fourth of 
a Nation (McGraw-Hill), Woodring as- 
serts that school should start with an 
un-graded primary school and be fol- 
lowed by a four-year elementary or 
“middle school.” The average student 
would start high school at 12 and grad- 
uate at 16. Only students who could 
pass an entrance examination would be 
permitted to go to college. 


In Brief 


>Want to win a free seven-day trip to 
Puerto Rico? All you have to do is write 
four scripts, 15 to 25 frames each, suit- 
able for production into a set of film- 
strips for kindergarten to fourth grade. 
For details, write Filmstrip House, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


PChicago school board officials are 
wrestling with the problem of whether 
or not to raise high school graduation 
requirements. It has been suggested 
that more English, math, and science 
be added to the curriculum. Some 
school officials fear an increase in the 
“dropout” rate if this is done. 


Indiana Gov. Harold W. Handley has 
called a state-wide Conference on Ed- 
ucation Beyond the High School some- 
time next month. 


®The “converted” science teacher will 
be a fixture of American high schools for 
many years to come. That is the opinion 
of Edward Victor, Univ. of Virginia, 
and Fletcher G. Watson, Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education, who urge that 
more help should be given to these 
teachers. “Converted” science teachers 
are instructors who have not been 
trained to teach the subject but have 
been pressed into service because of 
the science teacher shortage. Generally, 
they are the younger and more inexpe- 
rienced members of the faculty. 


>Edward R. Murrow’s “See It Now” pro- 
gram on integration, “Clinton and the 
Law,” won $20,000 in the Robert E. 
Sherwood Awards as best 1956-57 tele- 
vision documentary. Awards are spon- 
sored by the Fund for the Republic. 
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$5,211 
5,579 
5,565 
6,326 
5,834 


$4,565 
4,442 
4,522 
5,028 
4,574 


Kindergarten 
Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 
All Teachers 





1956-57 MEDIAN SALARIES OF URBAN TEACHERS 


over 500,000 100-500,000 30-100,000 10-30,000 5-10,000 


Scholastic Teacher table based on NEA Research Division estimates 


$4,086 
4,086 
4,282 
4,496 
4,240 


$4,608 
4,454 
4,783 
5,135 
4,682 


$4,317 
4,317 
4,540 
4,866 
4,489 








>This will look like a typographical er- 
ror, but Argentina is boosting its tax on 
foreign motion pictures from $30 to 
$5,000 a picture. Purposes: to provide 
money toward a national school-building 
program, and to protect the local movie 
industry. 


PWould you want your daughter to go 
into teaching? Nearly three out of every 
four Americans told the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion that they would. 
Only one in six said they wouldn’t. Ten 
per cent don’t know. Women are more 
favorably inclined toward the profes- 
sion than men. 


Harry Truman blames “lazy parents, 
babysitters and a shortage of switches” 
for making the school teacher's role a 
difficult one. He told a meeting of Jack- 
son County (Mo.) teachers that: 1. 
Lack of strict home and school disci- 
pline contributes to delinquency. 2. 
Learning comes from study and hard 
work. 3. Today’s teacher is deprived of 
the switch in the corner and has the 
PTA “to harass her no end.” 


Don’t Miss .. . 


Science and the Social Studies, 1957 
Yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. Elementary schools 
must pass “the Indian tepee stage of 
social studies” and advance “to some- 
thing more likely to produce the desir- 
able changes in behavior which we be- 
lieve are important.” At high school 
level, studies might well be conducted 
on social impact of television and auto- 
mation. Single copies $4.00 from NCSS, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. (“Scholastic Teacher” will re- 


view the yearbook in a future issue.) 


Recreation in the Age of Automation, 
in the Sept. “Annals” of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Articles include “The Pattern of Leisure 
in Contemporary American Culture,” by 
Margaret Mead; “Recreation in the 
Educational Process,” by John L. 
Hutcheson, and “Travel: American Mo- 
bility,” by James L. Bossmeyer. 


What Education for Living in 1975- 
2025?, by Eric Warner Johnson in Oct. 
“Parents’ Magazine.” Schools must in- 
creasingly emphasize history, geog- 
raphy, study of human behavior. 


CORRECTION 


In the Sept. 20 edition, under the 
story “AFT Marks Gains,” Carl J. Megel, 
president of the American Federation 
of Teachers, was quoted as saying that 
a $3,600 minimum salary was estab- 


lished for teachers in Massachusetts. 

However, the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers Association informs us that the new 
minimum salary established for the 
state is $3,300—not $3,600, as reported. 











Teaching history and 


social science is a joy-with 


FOR GROWING MINDS 


Golden Books 


A young reader’s treasury 
of America’s history, 
ideals and traditions 


What a book for boys and girls to learn from! 
Page after gleaming page is rich with the names 
and places, the heroes, the great events, the 
fascinating lore of our country’s past. 250 full- 
color pictures — paintings, photographs, old 
prints, rare maps and posters — are beautifully 
reproduced to awaken and stimulate the stu- 
dent’s interest in American history Adapted 
from American Heritage, the distinguished and 
scholarly Magazine of History, it contains stories 
ranging from the early explorers to Lincoln and 
Lee, from the gallant clipper ships to the dawn 
of the air age. This is the perfect book to sup- 
plement the formal text, to enrich the history 
curriculum, to make learning fun. 

Bound in a special, heavy-duty cloth — the 
Goldencraft Library Binding — it will outlast 
most ordinary texts. Send for your copies on 
the coupon at the right. Price $4.99 





Ten other GOLDEN 
BOOKS for Growing 
Minds in Goldencraft “ i“ 
Library Binding: Pi 

1. Cowboys and Indians. eas ; 4 


Le 
Stories, verse, and full-color > bf i\ pyar ny 


pictures capture the life of a 
the old West. Price $3.19 


2. Golden Geography. 300 
color pictures and exciting 
narrative take the student on 
a tour of the world. $3.99 


3. Golden Encyclopedia. 
1500 items in jewel-like col- 
or illustrate this treasury of 
facts from A to Z, $3.99 


4. Iliad and the Odyssey. 
Homer’s great epics retold for 
children. With magnificent 
new color pictures. $3.99 


5. Smokey the Bear. De- 
lightful, true picture-story of 
the Forest Rangers’ mascot. 
All in color. $1.69 


6. The Golden Bible: Old 

Testament. The great stories, - 

retold for children. Illustrat- / Be NEW TESIAMEN 

ed in rich full color. $3.99 o Sag 
TTP 

7. The Golden Bible: New f ahi MY 


Testament. Based on the 


King James Version. 115 HISTORY | 
full color pictures. $3.99 WORLD 
8. History of the World. ~- ie? 

Illustrated with thousands of 


people, places, and events, in 


full color. Price $4.99 
9. Lands of the Bible. Pic- 


ture-history and atlas of the 

Holy Land, from Bible times 

to the present. With paint- _— 

ings, photographs and relief INDIAN 
maps in full color. $3.99 py SOR 


10. Indian Crafts and Lore. 


How to make Indian objects 
and decorations. Color pic- 
tures throughout. $2.39 





Educational Division, SIMON AND SCHUSTER, 
Dept. ST, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19 


Please send me for FREE examination copies of THE 
GOLDEN BOOK OF AMERICA. If not delighted, I will return 
book(s) in 14 days and owe nothing. Otherwise I will pay only 
$4.99 for each copy ordered, plus postage, as payment in full 


Name 
Address 


rn . Zone State 

ALSO send the book(s) whose numbers I have circled below. 
(See descriptions above for corresponding numbers). I may re- 
turn book(s) within 14 days and owe nothing. Otherwise I will 








pay the price indicated above for each book, plus postage. 


1 2 3 “ 5 6 7 8 9 10 


[] SAVE. Check here if enclosing check or money order for 
total price of books ordered. Then WE pay all postage charges. 
Same money-back privilege applies. 
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A Roundup of Good Reading 


By HARDY FINCH 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


HE South is winning the War be- 

tween the States (at least in the 
books) if we judge by what we have 
read recently, For years, we believed 
that the Monitor put a stop to the Mer- 
rimac’s work on the sea; we did until 
we read How the Merrimac Won 
(Crowell, $4) by R. W. Daly. The 
author, an associate professor at the 
U. S. Naval Academy, presents con- 
vincing evidence that the Merrimac 
succeeded in winning a strategical vic- 
tory before firing a shot and that she 
may have been the reason why the 
Civil War did not end three years 
sooner than it did. Ghost Ship of the 
Confederacy (Funk & Wagnalls, $4.95) 
by Edward Boykin shows also the 
strength of the Confederate sea power. 
No aerial squadron of World War II 
ever inflicted as much damage to com- 
merce as did the hero of the Confederate 
Navy, Raphael Semmes, whose story is 
told in this volume! The Rebel Shore 
(Little, Brown, $4.75) by James M. 
Merrill gives the North credit for win- 
ning the battle of the sea. It is a dra- 
matic account of the development of 
the Union sea power and of the fight 
to blockade the southern ports. 

Roger Williams and Albert Gallatin 
are names intimately associated with 
the growth of our country. Both of them 
are the subjects of distinguished biogra- 
phies. Master Roger Williams (Mac- 
millan, $6) by Ola Elizabeth Winslow 
recreates Williams’ stormy life, his ban- 
ishment from the Massachusetts Colony, 
the burning of his books, and his lifetime 
devotion to the rights of man. Albert 
Gallatin (Macmillan, $6.75) by Ray- 
mond Walters, Jr., reviews vividly the 
career of Gallatin, a Swiss immigrant, 
who became Secretary of the Treasury 
under Jefferson and Adams and played 
a highly important part in the negotia- 
tions with England in the War of 1812 
and later. 

The American frontier days of the 
18th century are brought back by John 
and William Bartram’s America (Devin- 
Adair, $5), edited by Helen Gere 
Cruickshank, a collection of the writings 


of these early American naturalists. The 
Bartrams describe the plants and ani- 
mals seen, the life of the Indians, and 
adventures with frontiersmen at that 
time. The life of the 19th-century natu- 
ralist John Burroughs is recounted in 
The Edge of April (Morrow, $3.95) by 
Hildegarde Hoyt Swift. Beginning with 
Burroughs’ birth in 1837, the author 
follows him through his many explora- 
tions of nature, retreating both the man 
and his favorite subject with great 
understanding. 

Also in the great American tradition, 
Ford: Expansion and Challenge 1915- 
1933 (Scribner, $8.95) by Allan Nevins 
and Frank Ernest Hill, second volume 
about Ford and his automotive career, 
traces dramatically the fabulous devel- 
opment of the Ford organization, the 
rise and fall of the Model T, and the 
launching of the Model A. No one 
should miss this definitive book. 

The Yankee is a part of our tradition, 
too. The Yankees of Connecticut (Holt, 
$5) by W. Storrs Lee, a lively flavor- 
able book, appraises the Yankees, their 
character, their legends, and their his- 
tory. It tells how their ways developed 
and spread, how they enjoyed life, how 
their enterprise brought them success 
in many fields. A New England town is 
the subject of Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s 
new book, Memories of Arlington, Ver- 
mont (Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, $3.50), 
which relates the history, the traditions, 
the beliefs, and even the neighborhood 
stories of the people living there. 

Several new biographies for teen 
readers honor Americans. In Benjamin 
Bonneville (Messner, $2.95), Helen 
Markley Miller writes about the famous 
soldier-explorer who served the Army 
as a trail blazer and map maker for 50 
years. Bonneville Salt Flats, Bonneville 
Dam, and Lake Bonneville are named 
after him. Jim Beckwourth (Messner, 
$2.95) by Olive Burt relates the little- 
known story of an Indian chieftain, son 
of a white father and a Negro mother, 
who fought for recognition as an indi- 
vidual during pioneering days in the 
West. Gifford Pinchot (Messner, $2.95) 
by Dale White tells the dramatic story 
of a man who fought for conservation. 

Three Landmark books for the teen 


and near-teen world, all with historical 


backgrounds, are The Texas Rangers 
(Random House, $1.95) by Will Henry; 
Garibaldi (Random House, $1.95) by 
Marcia Davenport, account of the ex- 
citing life of the father of modern 
Italy; and The Fall of Constantinople 
(Random House, $1.95) by Bernadine 
Kielty, breath-taking story of the fall of 
that famous city in 1452. 

Best seller in Germany, now in ex- 
cellent English translation, The Century 
of the Surgeon (Pantheon, $5.95) by 
Jurgen Thorwald describes for adult 
readers the incredibly dramatic prog- 
ress of surgery from the brutal slaughter- 
house methods still prevailing in the 
first half of the 19th century to the 
advanced skill and art which is taken 
for granted today. 

Let the Boat Win (Houghton, Mif- 
flin, $3.50) by Constance Buel Burnett 
is the moving biography of Nathanael 
Greene Herreshoff, America’s greatest 
yacht designer, whose ships won the 
International Cup races again and again 
from 1893 to 1920. 


HISTORY IN FICTION 


Exciting moments in the earlier days 
of our country are caught for the teen 
reader in the new fiction with historical 
background. Calico Captive (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $3.50) by Elizabeth George 
Speare is based on an actual narrative. 
It’s the story of Miriam Willard who 
with her sister was captured by the 
Indians during the French and Indian 
War and held by the French for ran- 
som. Dawn at Lexington (Longmans, 
Green, $3) by Norma Wood James fol- 
lows the adventures of a boy patriot 
who brings information to the Minute- 
men at Lexington and participates in 
many of the great events during the 
next five years of the Revolution. 

George and the Long Rifle (Long- 
mans, Green, $2.50) by Maxine Drury 
tells the trials and hardships suffered 
by a boy and his brother as they travel 
West to Ohio and settle there. Valley 
of Defiance (Macmillan, $3) by Har- 
riett Carr of Scholastic Magazines, has 
as its background the fight of the Hud- 
son Valley tenant farmers against the 
patroon system during the 1840's. Miss 
Carr's novel recreates the turbulent 
times through the eves of a 15-year-old 





boy whose brother is taken to prison 
because of his part in the anti-rent re- 
volt. Rawhide Johnny (Longmans, 
Green, $2.75) by Neta Lohnes Frazier 
gives an account of three years in the 
life of John Keith, from 18 to 21, in the 
Pacific Northwest of the 1870's. 


ADVENTURE 


High adventure awaits the reader of 
non-fiction and fiction among the new 
fall books. Combat Beneath the Sea 
(Crowell, $3.95) by Major Willy- 
Charles Brou is an exciting full-scale 
description of the underwater opera- 
tions in World War II, the human tor- 
pedoes, frogmen, and midget subma- 
rines. Undersea Explorer (Harper, $2.95) 
by James Dugan is the true story of 


Captain Jacques Cousteau whose thrill- | 
ing adventures below the sea are stran- | 


ger than those fictionized by Jules 
Verne. Illustrated with undersea pho- 
tographs. 

Ten Miles High and Two Miles Deep 
(Whittlesey House, $3) by Alan Honour 


recounts the achievements of the Pic- | 


card twins who penetrated the strato- 
sphere in a balloon, and the deep ocean 
in a sphere, a bathyscape! The Courage 
of Fear (Duell, Sloane, and Pearce, 
$3.95) by Roxane Pitt reveals the 
author's incredible achievements and 
narrow escapes while working as a 


British Secret Service agent in France 


during World War II. 
In the fiction field, The Faster They 


Go (Lippincott, $3) by John Bentley | 


tells about an American’s exciting ad- 
ventures racing in the 1,000-mile Mexi- 


can road race and in the famous Le | 


Mans race in France. 

In Everglades Adventure (Harcourt, 
Brace, $2.75) by Stephen Meader, 16- 
year-old Toby Morgan, living in the 
Florida wilderness, just after the Civil 
War, discovers a forgotten tribe of In- 
dians, has a dangerous encounter with 


an alligator, and acts as a guide for a | 


naturalist and his daughter. A tale that 
may some day be as popular as Jack 


London’s The Call of the Wild is A Boy | 


and Five Huskies (Pantheon, $3) by 


Rene Guillot, a strong story of a boy’s | 


fight for justice and survival in the 
snows of northern Canada. In Midship- 
man Cruise (Little, Brown, $3) by 
Scott Corbett, a Naval Academy stu- 
dent on the training cruise changes his 
mind about quitting the Navy. The 
Island of Horses (Funk and Wagnalls, 
$2.95) by Ellis Dillon centers about 


two boys who bring back a colt from | 


the Island of Horses and become in- 


volved in all kinds of suspenseful ad- | 
venture. Lovers of Stevenson’s Treasure | 


Island will enjoy The Adventures of 
Ben Gun (Bobbs-Merrill, $3) by R. F. 
Delderfield, companion piece 
classic, which tells what happened to 
Long John Silver and the rest of that 


famous pirate crew before and after 
Jim Hawkins encountered them. 


SPORTS AND HOBBIES 

Freshman Backstop (Westminster 
Press, $2.75) by Lawrence Keating 
deals with Shorty Cooper, a freshman 
ball player who is at Midwestern Uni- 
versity. The problem: Shorty has to 
prove to the skeptical coach that he is 
earning his athletic scholarship. Man 
in a Cage (Westminster Press, $2.95) 
by Jackson Scholz tells about young 
Ted Kirby who learns team play as 
a new catcher for a big league team. 


Bruce Benedict, Halfback (Dutton, 
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$2.75) by William Campbell Gault 
is about a boy who reluctantly accepts 
an athletic scholarship so that he can 
go to college. He changes his attitude 
toward sports after he comes under 
the influence of a dedicated athlete. 
In Swimmer (Funk and Wagnalls, 
$2.95) by Richard Mullins, Harry Wil- 
liams, crack 440 man, wants to set a 
world’s record. His college coach ad- 
vises him to swim for the sake of the 
team instead. 

What is hot rodding? In Hot Rod It 
and Run For Fun (Prentice-Hall, $3.95), 
Fred Horsley explains all of the phases 
of hot rodding as a hobby. He gives 





The best books at bargain prices 
...tO make your BOOK BAZAAR a sell-out 


SIGNET: SIGNET KEY. MENTOR B0QK¢ 


the tops in paperbounds 
HIGH QUALITY ¢ WIDE DIVERSITY * LOW PRICES 


Students, teachers, and parents are captivated 


25% 


by these attractive, handy editions which include 


the finest novels, short stories, the classics and 
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GODS, HEROES, AND MEN of Ancient 
Greece, W. H. D. Rouse, translator of 
the Mentor Iliad (#MD110) and Odyssey 
(#MD92) KD357, 50¢ 
DON QUIXOTE, Cervantes, translated by 
Walter Starkie. MD207, 50¢ 
HOW TO KNOW THE MINERALS AND 
ROCKS, Richard M. Pearl. KD346, 50¢ 
ELECTRONICS FOR EVERYONE (revised, 
up-to-date), Monroe Upton. KD351, 50¢ 
FRONTIERS OF ASTRONOMY, Fred 
Hoyle. MD200, 50¢ 
ONE, TWO, THREE... INFINITY, George 
Gamow. 97, 50¢ 


readable, authoritative non-fiction in such fields 
as science, biography, history, religion, and 
practical reference. See your Book Bazaar kit 
for a full listing of appropriate Signet, Signet 
Key and Mentor Books. Among them are: 


ENJOYING MODERN ART, Sara New- 
meyer. MD211, 50¢ 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, MARINER, 
Samuel Eliot Morison. M181, 35¢ 
REALM OF THE INCAS, Victor W. Von 
Hagen. MD192, 50¢ 
NIGHT FLIGHT, Antoine de St.-Exupery. 
1354, 25¢ 
THE OX-BOW INCIDENT, Walter van Til- 
burg Clark. $1470, 35¢ 
THE NEW AMERICAN WEBSTER HANDY 
COLLEGE DICTIONARY. The only illus- 
trated low-priced dictionary. 
D1328, 50¢ 


Write for our complete catalog and special classified list of 
books used as required or supplementary reading in schools. 


THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY, Box ST-?2 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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CsIAAK BORZOI BOOKS 
for young people 


HAZEL WILSON 


The Little Marquise: MADAME LAFAYETTE 


CASIAAK 


A warm and tender biography of the wife of the famous French hero. 
gsoorian. Ages 12-16. 


EMMA GELDERS STERNE 


Decorations by Paul A. 


AAKCELD 


$3.00 


MVUCHINVG 


Mary McLeod Bethune 


The highly perceptive biography of a truly great American woman—a 
teacher, a founder of colleges, an adviser to statesmen, and a great hu- 


manitarian. Decorations by Raymond Lufkin. Ages 12-16. 


$3.50 


JOANNE 8S. WILLIAMSON 
The Eagles Have Flown 


A masterful piece of historical writing for teen-age readers, set in Rome in 
the turbulent days of Brutus. Decorations by George Fulton. Ages 12-16. 


$3.00 


Winner of the William Allen White Award 


PHOEBE ERICKSON 


Daniel ’Coon 
Tue Story or a Pet Raccoon 


When Tacks Foster found a baby raccoon in the woods and brought u 
tiny animal home to the farm to tame, he and his friends gained a deepe 
understanding of the creatures of the wild. Fascinating story, full o: 
humor, mischief and suspense. Illustrated by the author. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


MARY STOLZ 


GOOD-BY MY SHADOW. The pop- 
ular author of Because of Madeline, 
Herald Tribune Prize Book, relates 
the problems of a lonely adolescent 
girl. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


JOHN GUNTHER 

With SAM and BERYL EPSTEIN 
MEET NORTH AFRICA. A MEET 
THE WORLD Book. Pictures by 
GRISHA. The first volume of a new 
series in which Mr. Gunther's fa- 
mous best sellers will be adapted 

for young readers. Ages 12 up. 
2.50 


JAMES DUGAN 


UNDERSEA EXPLORER: THE STORY 
OF CAPTAIN COUSTEAU. With a 
special message to young people by 
Captain Cousteau. Illustrated with 
photographs (many in full color) 
and diagrams. Ages 12 up $2.95 


FRED GIPSON 


OLD YELLER. Runner-up for the 
Newbery Award. Illustrated by 
CARL BURGER. “A skillful tale 
of a boy's love for a dog as well as 
a description of a pioneer boy- 
Horn Book. Ages 12 up. 

$2.75 


hood.” 


4t all hookstores 


seneess* HARPER & BROTHERS ******* 
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BANTAM 
BOOKS 


for your 


BOOK BAZAAR 
CLASSROOM READING 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
REMEDIAL READING 


New Catalogue Now Ready! | 


Fill out this handy coupon: 
Please send me without charge your lat- 
est catalogue of inexpensive, paperbound 
Bantam Books especially selected for 
readers in High Schools and Junior High 
Schools. 





NAME 





STREET 





CITY ZONE 


Send to: 
Education Department 
BANTAM BOOKS, INC, 
25 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 


STATE 





| as home, 


costs, describes equipment, introduces 
famous hot-rodders, gives details on rec- 
ord breaking engines, and includes pho- 
tographs, diagrams, and detailed instruc- 
tions. Every teen and adult car enthu- 
siast will want to read a copy! 


SCIENCE 


A full length portrait of the great 
founder of modern chemistry is Antoine 
Lavoisier—Scientist and Citizen (Nel- 
son, $2.75) by Sarah R. Riedman. The 
book reveals that the scientist was an 
active statesman, a social reformer, a 
pioneer in scientific farming, hygiene, 
and education. Chemistry Creates a 
New World (Crowell, $4.50) by Ber- 
nard Jaffe answers in simple non-tech- 
nical tanguage the many questions that 
a teen-ager or adult might ask about 
the wonderful world of chemistry to- 
day and tomorrow. 

Lens Magic (Lippincott, $3.00) by 
Frances Rogers tells the story of the 
use of glass to help man see and under- 
stand the wonders of the world. Traces 
lens history from Roger Bacon in the 
13th Century to the 200 inch telescope 
at Mount Palomar, California. Ross E. 
Hutchins’ Insects—Hunters and Trap- 
pers (Rand, McNally, $2.95), easy-to- 
read, generously illustrated, shows the 
hunting and trapping methods used by 
insects. 


Virus in the Cell (Dial, $3) by J. 


| Gordon Cook describes how scientists 
| are waging the battle against the tiny 


germs called virus and points out re- 


| cent successful developments. By the 


same author, Electrons Go to Work 
(Dial, $4 begins with Franklin and 
Faraday and goes on up to the elec- 
tronic microscope and other modern 
applications of electronics. Third book 
by Dr. Cook, We Live by the Sun 
(Dial, $3) discusses radiation, heat, 
sunspots, and even the future use of 


| solar energy. Solar Energy (Crowell, 


$2.75), written by Franklyn M. Bran- 
ley for ages 10 and up, points out 
how solar energy has already been 
successfully harnessed to cook food, 
to heat a home, and to increase plant 
growth. 


READING FOR TEENS 


Three new books on teen-age living 
problems are ready this fall: Young 
Teens Talk It Over (Whittlesey House, 
$2.75), by Martha Beery for the 10 to 
14 age group, is brimful of questions 
and answers suggested by boys and 
girls and the author on such topics 
school, boy-girl relations, 
parties, dances, and dates. Teen-Agers 
Guide for Living (Prentice-Hall, $3.95) 
by Judson T. and Mary G. Landis be- 
sides giving advice on dating, future 
marriage, getting along with people, 
managing troublesome problems, and 

(Continued on page 22-T) 

















Today's program is already 


whose rea] leaders can no 
past, 
this country and 


Ahead in Teacher 


the world. 
Education” 


citizen 
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BWA AA X & 
Dream no small dreams, 


THE ROAD AHEAD IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


The 1957 J. Richard Street Lecture 
by Vincent J. Glennon 


“The society of tomorrow will be more unlike today’s society than 
= today’s is unlike that of the year of 1900 
teachers who will staff our schools for the next 40 years 
kind of teacher can only be developed in a new kind of program... 
out of date for today, 
tomorrow's world.” Thus, with matter-of-fact realism and with the 
courage to “dream no small dreams,” 
prehensive seven-year program of teacher education. And, as realis- 
tically, he has a concrete plan for financing the expanded program. 


This is a strong statement—and an optimistic statement—in a field 
longer afford to 
dream large or small, without facing up the 
present and future of education in 
“The Road 
should be 
read with keen concern not only by educa- 
tors, but by every politician, taxpayer, and 
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“Here's a book to buy. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A. E. JOHNSON 





EDUCATION 2000 A.D. 
Edited by Clarence W. Hunnicutt 


well- 
known, competent people; it’s done in readable 


It’s written by 


it covers the whole field of elementary 
it is not expensive; and it’s a book 
won't go out of date—at least not until 
and how many of_us will still be 
National Elementary Prin- 


Attractive paper cover. 296 pp. $3.00 


FRONTIERS in ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Edited by Vincent J. Glennon 


Volumes |, Il, Hl, IV. $1.75 


FRONTIERS in SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Edited by Paul M. Halverson 


Volumes | & Il $2.25 
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WIN A 25-BOOK CLASSROOM LIBRARY WITH 





Your Own Book Bazaar 


— always a winner if you sponsor 
a Book Bazaar! Why? Because you're 
an “evangelist” for good reading! You'll 
be aiding and encouraging the building 
of home and school libraries. And you'll 
greatly abet school-community coopera- 
tion by getting the P.T.A., the local 
newspaper, radio, and community or- 
ganizations to help you with your Book 
Fair. Also, be sure to work with any 
local book store, book supplier, book 
club, literary club, and school library 
club. You become only the coordinator; 


will take care of the details for 


they 
vou. 

Your art department will be happy 
to make posters for you. Your home 
economics department will sponsor a 
“Book Tea.” Your commercial depart- 
ment will supply trained students to 
supervise and keep track of book sales. 

The important secret in Book Bazaar 
success is an early start. So begin plan- 
ning now by sending in the coupon 
at right. Please accompany your order 
with a check or money order. 


Free Classroom Libraries 


Scholastic Teacher and the cooperat- 
ing book publishers are offering ten 


FREE CLASSROOM LIBRARIES of 
25 books each to the sponsors turning 
in the best reports of their Book Ba- 
zaars. The easy-to-fill report form is in 


Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 


“Adventures in Bookland,” etc. @ 


Copy of the manual @ 50¢ 


: _Copy 

. Copy of 

° Copy of “Quiz Business,’ 

. Copy of 

~ Copy 

= Signed 

: Title Gipcaaete 
= School 

ee —ae —— 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. | enclose $ 


Packet of the complete Book Bazaar kit, including the 36-pp manual, the new script, 
$2.00. 
Packet of 50 new book jackets @ $1.00 


Large, colorful letters, spelling B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R for wall display (@ 50¢ 
—Copy of “Adventures in Reading” poster for wall display @ 25¢. 
—_—Cupy of famous McCloskey Book Fair Poster (@ 25¢. 
of “Adventures in Bookland’’ assembly script ( 25¢. 
The 64-Book Question,’ TV assembly script @ 25¢ 
radio-assembly script (@ 
When the Bookworm Turned” assembly script @ 25¢ 
of 6-pp. brochure on how to choose encyclopedias and dictionaries @ 10¢ 


Please accompany orders with check or money order. 


the manual. Fill your form out as soon 
as the Book Bazaar is over and accom 
pany it by any newspaper clippings 
and/or pictures of your Book Bazaa 


25¢. 


ete... 
Oct. 11, 1957 
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A GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN FOR 


“There’s a Place for You in the Oil Industry” 


(A 16-page Unit on Careers) 


FREE Classroom Sets 

This week’s issue of Senior Scholastic, 
World Week, and Practical English 
carries the 16-page unit on career op- 
portunities in the oil industry. Teachers 
subscribing to other Scholastic Maga- 
zines and ALL other teachers, regard- 
whether they're subscribers or 
not, obtain FREE classroom sets 
of this career unit and a teacher’s hand- 
book by writing to the Education Of- 
fice, American Petroleum Institute, 50 
West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
indicate the 
room copies you need and grade level 
of use. A post-card request will suffice. 
Aim 

To describe a number of career op- 


portunities in the oil industry so that 
young people now in school may con- 


less ot 
may 


Please number of class- 


sider and prepare for these opportuni- 
ties; to emphasize the opportunities in 
science today for both young men and 
women, and to point out the value of 
a good high school and college edu- 
cation, 


Note to Teachers 


Although this unit has strong student 
appeal, so that many students will read 
it on their own, it may also be used as 
a valuable part of your year-long pro- 
gram of vocational guidance. Copies of 
the unit should be filed in your library 
for ready reference. Also consult teach- 
ers’ handbook offered above. 


Procedure 

Read the unit on careers in the oil 
industry in class. If you have an opaque 
projector, cut the pictures out of the 
cardboard. 
Then project the pictures on the screen 
in a well-darkened room. As the pic- 
tures are 


story and mount them on 


shown, discuss the careers 
of the workers in the pictures. Also, use 
the Guide Questions below to trigger 


further discussion. 


Things to Do 

1. If your class contains a number of 
slow readers, read the entire unit aloud 
as a cooperative classroom project. As 
the class reads, have each student make 
a “Career Chart” of opportunities in the 
industry. Categories on the chart might 
include: Name of Occupation, Educa- 
tional Background Needed, Advanced 
Experience Necessary, Work Performed, 
and Opportunities for the Future. 

2. Discuss these charts, pointing out 


how many different occupations are 


needed in the oil industry. Give some 
emphasis to careers for girls. 

3. Give those boys in your classes 
who work after school in service sta- 
tions a leading role in the directing of 
the study of this unit. They have “in- 
side information” which will give them 
an opportunity to speak and write on a 
subject that interests them. Also, en- 
courage them to give oral reports on 
their work. 

4. With the help of your classroom 
secretary, make an “Oil Industry Word- 
book” on the blackboard. Later, stu- 
dents can incorporate this study in the 
word section of their notebooks. Sug- 
gested words to study: derrick, refinery, 
pumping _ station, terminal (n.), rig, 
hoist, gage, meter, diesel fuel, struc- 
ture, tanker, “roughneck,” “rock hound,” 
cuttings, gravimeter, magnetometer, 
seismograph, magnetic, shock waves, 
calculate, roustabout, cat driver, welder, 
electronic, surveyor, reserves, radio- 
active, tracer, metallurgy, steel bit, 
computation, jobber, “oil scout,” and 
aerial photography. 

5. Appoint a volunteer committee to 
make a picture notebook of the oil in- 
dustry, using pictures to be found in 
the back issues of many popular science 
magazines, as well as the pictures in 
this unit. This “picture story” could 
start with the “rock hound” and carry 
the story through to the neighborhood 


( Advertisement) 


service station. The committee should 
also consult school encyclopedias. If the 
committee has some “gaps” in its pic- 
tures, perhaps the class artist could 
sketch these from those in school ref- 
erence books. The class photographer 
might be in charge of taking and assem- 
bling pictures of local service stations. 

Appoint one or more able writers to 
write “story line” captions for the pic- 
tures. 

6. Invite a local service station oper- 
ator or a local oil distributor to talk to 
the class on his experiences in the in- 
dustry. Assuming that most of your class 
is familiar with a service station, arrange 
a visit to the installation of a local dis- 
tributor. 


Guide Questions 


Why is petroleum a leading U. S. in- 
dustry? Why is it expanding so rapidly? 
How many workers are employed in th« 
oil industry? What opportunities are 
there for high school graduates in thx 
oil industry? For college graduates 
What are some of the leading products 
made from oil? 


Terminal Activity 


Have each student write a brief re 
port on which occupation he’d choose 
if he were planning a career in the oil 
industry. 
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Food and Drug Laws (p. 11) 


American History, Problems of Democracy 


Digest of the Article 

The basic Federal law which is in- 
tended to protect us from harmful food 
and drugs is the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act of 1938. In recent years, the 
effectiveness of that legislation has been 
questioned by critics who believe that 
the increased use of chemical additives 
to food has not been controlled ade- 
quately. These additives—there are hun- 
dreds of them—are used to improve the 
taste and appearance of food. Manufac- 
turers of chemicals point out that much 
of the controversy over regulation of 
additives revolves about the meaning 
of the term “harmless.” There has been 
no evidence, they allege, that additives 
have been capable of producing harm 
to man under normal conditions of use. 
The Federal authorities have defined 
“harmless” as meaning “incapable of 
producing harm in any quantity or un- 
der any conditions. 

In addition to additives, the increased 
use of insecticides and antibiotics has 
become a factor in food consumption. 
Insecticides have been made stronger 
as insects have developed resistance to 
chemicals, and some of these insecti- 
cides have adhered to food that is 
marketed. 

Under the Federal law, manufactur- 
ers of drugs, insecticides, and coal tars 
have to prove that their products are 
harmless before they can use them; but 
the manufacturers of additives do not. 
This handicaps the Food and Drug 
Administration in safeguarding the con- 
sumer. 

The consumer will be wise to look 
at the label and avoid purchase of foods 
which contain doubtful substances. 


Aim 

To help students understand the in- 
creasing complexity of administering 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 
1938 with the increased use of chemi- 
cal additives, insecticides, and _anti- 
biotics. 


Assignment 

1. How does the U. S. Food and 
Drug Administration seek to protect 
the consumer? 

2. Show. how each of the following 
complicates enforcement of the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938: (a) 
chemical additives; (b) insecticides; 
(c) antibiotics. 

3. The benefits of chemical additives 
are worth the risks. Discuss. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What evidence have we that the 
Federal Government is concerned with 
protecting us against harmful foods? 

2. How has the increased use of 
chemical additives complicated the 
work of the Food and Drug Adminis 
tration? 

3. Why are food and drug inspectors 
concerned increasingly with insecti- 
cides? Antibiotics? 

4. We're all in favor of juicier, ten- 
derer meat, and more of it. What facts 
would you want in your possession be- 
fore favoring the use of antibiotics to 
get the meat that way? 

5. If you were in Congress, would 
you favor or oppose amendment of the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938 
to include stricter regulation of manu- 
facturers of chemical additives? Defend 
your position. 

6. “Eat, Drink, and Be Wary” might 
me adopted as a motto when shopping 
for food and drugs. Do you think the 
motto fairly represents the picture? 
Justify your answer. 


Things to Do 


1. Students can dip into the histori 
cal background of the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act of 1906. High school texts 
in American history usually deal with 
this legislation. A novel which helped 
to bring about passage of the legisla- 
tion is The Jungle, by Upton Sinclair. 
It still provides exciting reading today. 

2. A future chemist can report on 
tests which are used to determine 
whether food dyes are harmful. 

3. Pupils can study labels on pack- 
aged and canned foods for substances 
which are unfamiliar to them. These 


can be listed and some of them looked 
into by science-minded students. 


Thailand (p. 8) 


World History 
Digest of the Article 


Thailand, formerly known as Siam, is 
a country three fourths the size of 
Texas, in Southeast Asia. Its 20,686,000 
people are rice farmers for the most 
part, but the country is wealthy in nat 
ural resources, particularly rubber and 
tin. Unlike other Asian lands, Thailand 
has a rice surplus which it exports. 
About half the people are literate, and 
the Thais fortunately do not know the 
abysmal poverty of many Indians and 
Chinese. 

Thailand, although occupied by Ja 
pan during World War II, retained its 
independence during the 18th and 19th 
centuries when European imperialists 
were establishing their sway in much 
of Asia. Since World War II, Thailand 
has allied itself with the West and is a 
member of SEATO. This rich country 
is tempting to its powerful Communist 
neighbor—China. The recent overthrow 
of Premier Pibulsonggram by his rival 
Marshal Sarit does not appear to have 
changed Thailand’s alignment with the 
West. 


Aim 
To help students understand the role 
which Thailand plays in Southeast Asia. 


Assignment 


1. Study the map on page 8. How 
does it help to explain why control of 
Thailand might be tempting to Com- 
munist China? 





TIPS FOR 


study.—H. L. H. 





Are your assignments clear and worthwhile? If you want to help insure a 


good lesson for tomorrow, plan your assignments carefully and make them 
meaningful to the student. Decide what you want to achieve and prepare 
the reading assignment, questions, or problem with this in mind. 

If you hurry the assignment, or toss it to the class during the final 
seconds of the period, you are inviting trouble on the morrow. Give suffi- 
cient time to motivating (arousing interest) and explaining the assignment. 
This applies to both assignments which can be completed overnight and 
those which require longer spans of time. You can play it safe by devoting 
the early part of the period to the assignment. 

It is possible to get students to plan assignments with you, but this 
is more difficult and should be left until later in the term when you have 
developed in students an awareness of the objectives of the course of 
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2. Discuss briefly Thailand’s relations 
with (a) Japan during World War I; 
(b) the West since the end of World 
War II. 

3. Compared with other countries in 
Asia, Thailand is something of a land 
of milk and honey. Explain 


Discussion Questions 


l. If you lived in Thailand why 
might you cast an anxious eye now and 
then toward your Communist neighbor 
to the north? 

2. Why were we (the U. S.) con- 
cerned recently when we learned of 
Premier Pibul’s overthrow in Thailand? 

3. If you were Marshal Sarit would 
you want your country to continue 
membership in SEATO (Southeast Asia 
Defense Treaty Organization) ? 

4. Compare the economic position of 
Thailand with that of other countries 
in the Far East (India and China, for 
example). 

5. How has the United States helped 
Thailand since the end of World War 
II? If you were in Congress would you 
favor or oppose continued economic 
and/or military support of Thailand? 
Nefend your vote. 


Things to Do 

1. Students can be asked to recall 
their impressions of Thailand gained 
from having seen the motion picture 





Side Glances from NEA Services 
“This exam will be conducted on 
the honor system—take seats 
three apart in alternate rows.” 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


October 18, 1957 
World Affairs Article: Salute to the 
Queen—the British Monarchy and Its 
Place Today in Britain and the Com- 
monwealth 


Forum Topic of the Week: Should All 
U. S. Ambassadors Be Chosen from 
the Ranks of Career Diplomats? 


Creative Americans: Eli Whitney— 


Industrial Revolutionist 
Plus All the Regular Features 


Coming October 25: Special Issue on 
the International Geophysical Year 











The King and I. Some students may be 
stimulated to do further reading about 
Thailand (then known as Siam) and 
report to the class on the _ historical 
accuracy of the film. 

2. Students can look through their 
“U. S. and World Affairs Annual” for 
information about Thailand (e.g., “Na- 
tions of the World,” p. 24; world map, 
pp. 36-37; map of Southeast Asia, p. 
39; “Understanding Pacts Around the 
World,” p. 42). Urge pupils to use the 
Annual as a handy reference work. 


Billboards vs. Scenery (p. 6) 


Problems of Democracy, Economics, Civics 


Digest of the Article 


In our Forum Topic of the Week we 
offer arguments on both sides of the 
question, “Should billboards be banned 
from all highways built with Federal 
funds?” Those who would ban bill- 
boards argue that they make the best 
engineered highways look like slums; 
that they distract motorists and cause 
accidents; that polls indicate the public 
wants to be rid of billboards. 

Defenders of the billboard hold that 
they are artfully designed and are part 
of American folklore; that they are in- 
formative and keep drivers from doz- 
ing; that they help business in the com- 
munity and keep people in the adver- 
tising field employed. 


Aim 

To help students evaluate the argu- 
ments for and against banning bill- 
boards from highways built with Fed- 
eral funds. 


Assignment 


Using parallel columns, outline the 
arguments for and against billboards on 
highways built with Federal funds. 
Avoid using the exact words of the 
bold italics which preface each of the 
arguments in the article. 


Things to Do 


1. A student can appear as a repre- 
sentative of the Advertising Council of 
America before a citizens’ committee 
undecided about the desirability of 
billboards. After the representative pre- 
sents his arguments, the committee can 
ask questions or make comments from 
the floor. 

2. Students can interview their par- 
ents or other adults in the community 
and report on their feelings about bill- 
boards. The class can frame appropri- 
ate questions to be asked in the inter- 
view. 

3. Class poets can try to match pens 
or typewriters with Ogden Nash, whose 
four-line blitz has scarred every bill- 
board in the country. 

4. Class cartoonists can take sides in 
the controversy over billboards on our 
Federally financed highways. 


Duncan Phyfe (p. 34) 


American History 

Our Creative American this week is 
the early 19th-century artist in wood 
whose style in furniture is highly prized 
to this day. 


Things to Do 


The cultural history of the United 
States is often subordinated to political, 
military, and economic themes. Why 
not encourage student reading of our 
cultural history, including the contri- 
butions of furniture makers such as 
Duncan Phyfe and American literary’ 
figures, artists, and musicians? 

The Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy is a valuable reference work 
which contains short biographies of 
artists like John S. Copley (1738-1815), 
Charles W. Peale (1741-1827), etc. 

If you have not already done so, en- 
courage your students to set up a com- 
mittee for the purpose of making up 
your own class list of “27 Creative 
Americans.” Send the list, not later 
than October 31, 1957, to Creative 
Americans, Senior Scholastic, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. The 
four teachers whose lists come closest 
to matching our own will each receive 
a set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
for their classrooms. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 36) 

I. Food and Drugs: a-l; b-3; c-4. 

Il. Thailand: a-l; b-1; c-4; d-4; e-2; 
f-8; g-3; h-3; i-2; j-3. 

III. Graph: 1-F; 2-NS; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F. 

IV. Billboards: 1-A; 2-A; 3-F; 4-F; 5- 
F; 6-A. 

V. Map: 1-mountainous; 2-south; 3- 
12°N—16°N; 4-northeast; 5-200 miles. 


on page 17-T 
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_ Temple Dancer of Thailand 
(See “Thailand—The Political Tables Turn,” pp. 8-10) id 
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BILL LUNDIGAN* SHOWS YOU SOME OF 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION'S FAMOUS “FIRSTS” 


*( Your TV host on “Climax!” and “Shower of Stars” Thursdays, CBS-TV ) 








1. “THIS WAS THE BIG NEWS of the year when 2. “IN 1940, Chrysler Corporation came up with another 
it came out in 1924. It’s the first Chrysler, and it introduced 

the high compression engine and featured 4-wheel. hydraulic 
brakes. Today, all cars use both of these advances. 


safety ‘first’—Safety-Rim wheels. The protective ridges (see 
arrows) hold a deflated tire securely on the wheel, helping the 
driver bring the car to a safe, controlled stop. 


3. “IN 1981, driving became more fun than ever with Full- 4. “IN THE FALL OF 1955, came modern push- 


Time Power Steering. It’s like having four strong men help 
you steer—and it works all the time, not just when you turn 
sharp corners or park. It’s still exclusive with our cars 


button control. and instantly the ‘stick’ on the steering wheel 
became old fashioned. Pushbuttons are simple, fun to work 
—and conveniently placed at the le/t. 


5. “THIS YEAR, Chrysler Corporation cars all have 
exclusive -TORSION-AIRE Ride, the greatest advance in 
suspension systems in 33 years! It lets you start, turn and 
stop—without annoying lurch, lean or dive. 





6. “FIN styling is another big advance. Fins not only look 
great, they cut through crosswinds to reduce steering effort 
as much as 20%. They’re part of a parade of ‘firsts’ for 1957 
that add up to the most advanced design of our time.” 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION > THE FORWARD LOOK 


PLYMOUTH-DODGE-:-DESOTO:-‘CHRYSLER-:IMPERIAL 


HRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT 3! 
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MOST VALUABLE PLAYER 


in the National Pro Football League, 


tells you what 


Wihron 
equipment 


means to him! 
oe 


+) 


“It’s a matter of confidence. You drive harder and tackle 
harder with Wilson equipment to help you. I’ve looked over 
the Wilson youth equipment, and I can tell you it is built 
to the same high standards of protection as the equipment 


we use in the pro league. It will help your game, too!” 


Wilson F-2074 Youth Helmet with bar mask 


Choice of colors and stripes. 6% - 7%. Wilson F-3170 Shoulder Pads. 


Maximum protection, comfortable 
fit. Padded with % inch rubber 














The Wilson trademark is your guarantee of quality. 
Recognized by top experts in all sports—Wilson makes 
the finest equipment for baseball, tennis, golf, basket- 
ball, football—all sports...Win with Wilson 











Wilson TD-Y Football. Peb- 


Frank Gifford is a member of the ble grain cowhide. Exclusive 
Wilson Advisory Staff and plays “tacky grip" tanned in for 
for the New York Giants 


faster ball handling. 


Available wherever quality sports equipment is sold. 


Win wa Wilhon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, Illinois 








Enter the Scholastic-Ansco Picture Contest 
Start taking pictures now 


Honorable Mention Winner 1957 


Won by Paul E. Paulsen, age 13, a student at the Lakeside School, Seattle, Wash. 
Subject Classification: Scenes. Film: Ansco All-Weather Pan. 


Over *1,350 in Cash Prizes 


You have a chance of winning big 
cash prizes—15 first prizes ($50), 15 
second prizes ($25), and 15 third 
prizes ($15). All prizes are automati- 
cally doubled if you use Ansco film. 


This contest ends March 15, 1958. 
You may submit entries for several 
different Subject Classifications, so 
start taking pictures now. And re- 
member, prize money is doubled if you 
load your camera with Ansco film— 
All-Weather Pan for black-and-white 
shots, Super or regular Anscochrome 
for color slides. 


Start taking pictures right away! 
Your Rules Booklet gives all the in- 


formation on the various classifica- 
tions and tells you about the divisions 
you are eligible to enter. You may 
submit as many pictures as you wish 
for each classification. 


HOW TO ENTER 


Contest is open to all students in 
grades 7 through 12, regularly en- 
rolled in public, private or parochial 
schools in the United States and its 
possessions. 


Get your official Rules Booklet and 
entry blank from your Ansco dealer, 
or write to: Scholastic-Ansco Photog- 
raphy Awards, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


The House of Photographic Firsts, 
Binghamton, New York, A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
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Going Steady—Pro 
Dear Editor: 

I read the letter that claimed going 
steady was a sign of the “herd instinct” 
(see Sept. 13 issue). I can’t possibly 
see where the writer got that idea. 

I have now been going steady for 
five months. I can truthfully say that I 
enjoy it. And going steady does not 
keep me from being an individual! I 
simply prefer to have someone of whom 
I can be sure, instead of always won- 
dering where I can get a date. 

Arthur Vines 
Haynesville, La. 


Dear Editor: 

We don’t think there is anything 
wrong with going steady. We are all 
for it. Who wants to be branded as 
someone who will go out with anyone? 
We believe we can learn enough about 
life by gding with just one person. 

Even our parents like the idea of 
our going steady. Now they never ask: 
“Well, who is it tonight?” or “What's 
wrong with the boy you went out with 
last night?” 

Three Juniors 


Park Rapids, Minn. 


Dear Editor 
Going steady is not the silliest thing 

any boy or girl can do. It has a great 
advantage. For if you go steady, you 
always have oa date for a dance, a 
movie, a party, or for whatever else 
comes up. 

Alice Allen 

Blue Ridge, N. Y. 


Going Steady—Con 


Dear Editor: 

This business of going steady is 
pretty silly. Whoever started it needs 
his or her head examined. 

I'm 17, and I’ve never gone steady. 
But I have just as much fun as those 
who do. Why tie yourself down to one 
guy or gal? Going out with other boys 
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and girls is wholesome and a lot of fun. 
To depend on a “steady” to take you 
to all the school dances and all the 
parties is for the birds. The girl expects 
the boy to take her to all the social 
events. In turn, the boy expects the 
girl to go out with nobody but him. 
You can't tell me they don’t tire of one 
another. They also reach the point 
where they take one another for 

granted. 
Marie Iverson 


Newhall, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 

The year I went steady, I found it 
to be a wonderful experience. But I 
found. that my “steady” and I soon got 
into a rut, We went the same places, 
saw the same people, and did the same 
things. 

Now I have started to play the field 
again. And it’s a lot more fun to meet 
new kids and do different things. 

I can truthfully say that I do not 
regret having gone steady for a year. 
But I would not give up the fun I’m 
now having for any one boy. I would 
not go steady again. 

Carolyn Alcaraz 
National City, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 
I believe that if you go steady with 
a boy, you are very likely to lose many 
of your friends. For you and your 
“steady” will want to be together con- 
stantly. You will live in a world of 
your own. But when you break up, 
you soon find that you're all alone in 
the world. For it takes a long time to 
get your friends back. What’s more, 
you'll never be treated quite the same 
by them. 
Denise O’Brien 
Winnetka, Ill. 


Dear Editor 
The trouble is that some teen-agers 
haven't got the backbone to be dif 
ferent. They don't use their good judg 
ment for what is best for them as in- 
dividuals. We teen-agers always are 
eager to prove that we are growing up 
But we will never be able to prove it 
by doing such foolish things as going 
steady. 
James Thompson 


Chicago, Ill 







Retain Summer Vacations! 


Dear Editor: 

I strongly disagree with the lette: 
favoring the abolition of summer vaca- 
tions (see Sept. 20 issue). 

Why have school all year around 
just for the sake of those few persons 
who find themselves bored with sum- 
mer vacations? There is plenty to do in 
the summer to help you escape from 
boredom. Many students work during 
the summer to raise money for college 
and the day-to-day expenses of the 
coming school year. 

And who wants to be in school dur 
ing hot, humid summer days? Most 
schools are not air conditioned: Most 
students would find it uncomfortable 
and difficult to work under such con 
ditions. 

After a hard year at school, ow 
teachers also need a rest and a change 
of scenery—along with a well-earned 
vacation from their students. 

Alan Brudno 
North Quincy H. § 
North Quincy, Mass 


Dear Editor: 

The summer vacation enables many 
of us to earn money for the tuition, 
books, clothes, and other necessities 
we'll need during the coming school 
year. Summer vacation is the time when 
most students lighten the burden on 
their parents’ shoulders. And even the 
slightest bit helps! 

What’s more, no matter what job 
we have, or what amount of money 
we earn, we gain one necessary and 
important benefit: experience. If we 
were deprived of this opportunity to 
gain experience, what chance would 
we have to mature? We would find our 
selves lost in an adult world. 

Sandra Shackelfard 
St. Joseph’s Academy 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Orchids 
Dear Editor 
Thanks a million for Senior Scho 
lastic! | enjoy reading your educational 
magazine. I have been a subscriber for 
three school terms. I have found that 
the wealth of news inside your maga 
zine is well worth reading. 
Howard Beckwith, Jr 
Fuquay Springs, N.C 





Pennsylvania Turnpike Authority 


Billboards vs. Scenery 
Which Way for Our Highways? 


A pro and con discussion: Should billboards be banned from highways built with Federal funds? 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


construction costs be withheld from states which do not, 


on their own, restrict billboards. 


In the next 13 years, the Federal Government will help 
build 41,000 miles of superhighways under the new 
$27,500,000,000 Federal roads program. 

Senator Richard Neuberger (Dem., Ore.) has proposed 
that the Government buy up advertising rights on land 
adjoining the highway system. President Eisenhower has 
made another proposal. He has suggested that five per 
cent of the Federal Government’s 90 per cent share of 


In Maryland, Governor Theodore McKeldin is trying 
to bar billboards from new superhighways within his 
state. In California, the state legislature has been asked 
to prohibit billboards within 500 feet of any highway 
that county authorities designate as as “scenic.” Oregon 
is considering similar legislation. 

Should billboards be banned on highways built with 
Federal funds? Here are the arguments on both sides. 


BAN! 


1. Billboards ruin the appearance of 
our highways. 

A clever verse by Ogden Nash runs: 

“I think that I shall never see 

A billboard lovely as a tree. 

Indeed, unless the billboards fall 

I'll never see a tree at all.” 

Mr. Nash is not exaggerating one bit. 
Anyone who has driven over major 
highways in our country knows the 
scenic blight that billboards have cre- 
ated—how they have obliterated some 
of the world’s most beautiful scenery 
and substituted advertising slogans for 
nature’s trees and hills and streams. 


Billboards can make-the best-engi- 
neered highways look like slums. They 
must, therefore, be controlled—before 
the billboarders get their hands on land 
alongside new superhighways. 

This billion dollar road program, says 
Inez Robb, a columnist in the New York 
World-Telegram & Sun, “provides a 
ready-made billion dollar gift bonanza 
for the billboard people . . . to deface 
one of the world’s most lovely nations 

. robbing you and me of our national 
heritage of beauty.” 


2. Billboards are a safety hazard. 


A study by the Automobile Associa- 
tion of America (AAA) in Minnesota 


showed that an increase in the number 
of highway signs was accompanied by 
an increase in the number of fatal acci- 
dents on the same roads. 

A New York State study of 14,000 
road signs revealed that many had red, 
green, or orange reflectors. They tended 
to confuse drivers, who mistook them 
for traffic signals. 

Billboards, then, clearly constitute a 
dangerous distraction.. They take a 
driver’s eyes away from the road. On 
today’s high speed superhighways even 
a second’s glance away from the road 
can be fatal. 

“That billboards are a menace to safe 
driving has been recognized by every 





court and practically every legislative 
body that has ever considered the mat- 
ter,” states Robert Moses, New York’s 
famous parkway builder. “When the 
New York Legislature recently . . . pro- 
hibited advertising signs within 500 
feet of the new Thruway, it declared 
the specific objectives of the legislation 
were ‘to provide for maximum visibil- 
ity,’ to ‘prevent unreasonable distraction 
of operators of motor vehicles,’ and ‘to 
promote maximum safety.’ ” 


3. The public overwhelmingly sup- 
ports a ban on billboards. 


It has been charged that some state 
and Federal legislators have permitted 
themselves to be influenced by lobbies 
working to influence legislation favor- 
able to the billboard people. 

The billboarders, it is said, have 
shrewdly donated space for political 
campaigns and public service messages 
dear to certain legislators. Naturally, 
these men are not going to bite the 
hand that helps elect them. 

But these lawmakers should do a 
little checking with the folks back home 

the ones who vote. 

Earlier this year, a poll by Trendex 
showed that 65.9 per cent of the nation 
favored a ban on billboards on 
superhighways. 

Recently Maryland’s AAA quizzed 
9,869 motorists. It found 461 persons 
in favor of billboards and 9,408 in favor 
of banning them! 

The people do not want to be a cap- 
tive audience for the nation’s bill- 
boarders, especially when the public 
foots the bill through taxes and tolls. 

Unless laws are passed restricting 
billboards, our highways in years to 
come will consist of just one advertis- 
ing message after another. If Mother 
Nature is not to be completely “done 
in,” legislation be passed—and 
soon. 


PERMIT! 


1. Billboards are a long-accepted part 
of our nation’s highway system. 


new 


must 


Billboards are as traditional and as 
common a sight as bus posters, window 
signs, or newspaper ads. Some have, in 
fact, become part of America’s folklore. 

Billboards provide a distinct public 
service. They carry safety messages. 
They inform travelers about places to 
eat or stay. They tell them about re- 
gional souvenirs they can buy, or about 
historical landmarks they can visit. 

Billboards were not placed on our 
roads to blot out the scenery. In fact, 
many of them are so artfully designed 
and so colorfully presented that they 
brighten up miles of drab, monotonous 
roadway in many areas. 


Forum Topic 
of the Week 


2. Billboards are an aid to safety on 
many highways. 


No matter how beautiful the scenery, 
a continuous barrage of trees, trees, and 
more trees can become hypnotic after a 
while. It can dull a driver’s alertness. 
Highway hypnosis is being increasingly 
recognized as a major cause of acci- 
dents on superhighways. 

Billboards, in turn, help to relieve 
highway hypnosis. They help to keep 
drivers alert—and alive. 

Furthermore, 95 per cent of all ex- 
isting billboards in the U. S. are con- 
centrated near big cities. They are spot- 
ted to reach the maximum traffic—near 
shopping centers or cut-offs where 
people can get the products or services 
advertised. Billboarders will continue 
this natural system. 

Thus the countryside will not be 
blotted out, nor will billboards provide 
a safety hazard on the wide 
stretches far from the cities. 


open 


3. Billboards help the nation, the 
states, and individual communities. 


Billboards help to raise the standard 
of living in our communities. Land which 
might otherwise lie idle is rented for 
the billboards—providing additional in- 
come for the community. Furthermore, 
the billboards usually advertise prod- 
ucts or services sold in the community 
—thus helping to stimulate business. 

A billboard ban would cripple many 
businesses. Particularly hard hit would 
be motels, restaurants, and gas stations. 
The nation’s 56,000 motels get all their 
income from motorists, Hotels get 82 
per cent from highway travelers, res- 
taurants, three per cent. 

A billboard ban would also hit the 
advertising industry hard, Last year, 
says the Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion of America, hundreds of big and 
little companies spent $200,000,000 on 
outdoor advertising. Think of how many 
jobs this gave to American fellow citi- 
zens—artists, copywriters, painters, sales- 
men, clerks, billboard constructors, etc. 
Banning billboards would deprive these 
people of their livelihood. 

The campaign to ban billboards from 
the nation’s new highways is misguided 
and unwise. It should not be supported. 
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Thailand covers an area of about 200,- 
000 square miles (roughly three 
fourths the size of Texas) and has a 
population of about 20,686,000 (al- 
most three times that of Texas). Gen- 
erally the climate is warm and moist, 
with humidity always high. There are 
three seasons—cool (November to 
February), hot (March to May), and 
rainy (June to October). Temperatures 
often rise to 100 degrees during the 
hot season, and drop to as low as 40 
degrees during the cool season. Map 
shows where Thailand’s wealth lies. 
Most people live on flat, open land in 
central region where they grow rice. 


THAILAND... 


The Political 
Tables Turn 


A bloodless coup brings changes 


HAILAND’S glittering capital of 
Bangkok has many nicknames. Its 

180 gold-encrusted Buddhist temples 
and its thousands of yellow-robed 
Buddhist priests have made Bangkok 
world famous as the “City of the Gods.” 

The capital, with a population of 
1,200,000, is also a city of winding 
canals. It often has been called the 
“Venice of the Orient.” 

During the past 25 years, this en- 
chanting metropolis has won an almost 
equal—if not so praiseworthy—reputa- 
tion as the “City of Coups d’Etat.” 
Plotting to overthrow the government 
has become a kind of tradition among 
political rivals for power. 

Last month, a bloodless revolution 
toppled long-time strong man Pibul- 
songgram from the post of premier. He 
wasted little time in hopping into a 
fishing junk and sailing off to safety in 
neighboring Cambodia. 

Also driven into exile was General 
Phao Sriyanond, director of the national 
police. His 40,000-man force, equipped 
with tanks and including contingents 
of parachute troops, had been consid- 
ered more of a “private army” than an 
ordinary police department. 

Pibul and Phao were ousted by a 
former political ally—stocky, stolid Field 
Marshal Sarit Thanarat, commander-in- 
chief of Thailand’s 100,000-man army. 
Marshal Sarit was reported to have be- 
come increasingly fearful that Pibul 
and Phao planned to “gang up” on him. 
So, following the old Thai tradition, he 
acted first. 


Fabulous Never-Never Land 


As new “boss” of Thailand, Marshal 
Sarit made it clear that his nation will 
continue to follow the pro-Western 
policies it has pursued in the past. He 
promised to maintain Thailand’s active 
participation in the eight-nation, anti- 
Communist Southeast Asia Defense 
Treaty Organization (SEATO). Other 
members are the U. S., Britain, France, 
the Philippines, Pakistan, New Zealand, 
and Australia.) SEATO’s headquarters 
are in Bangkok. 

Most foreigners who have visited 
picturesque Thailand find it hard to 
imagine tanks rumbling through Bang- 
kok’s streets. For Thailand—or Siam as 
it used to be called—has been described 
for decades by tourists and writers alike 
as a “Never-Never Land” of peace and 
plenty. 

Thailand is a truly fabulous country 
(about three fourths as large as Texas), 





a country of magnificent scenery, strik- 
ingly beautiful religious shrines, a 
balmy tropical climate, and rich, fertile 
soil. It is the home of a generous, 
handsome, well-fed people, a nation of 
graceful dancers and lovers of art and 
music. 

Nearly every imaginable kind of 
jungle animal lives in this colorful land. 
Some animals not easily imaginable also 
are found there: flying foxes, white 
elephants, deer larger than horses, and 
tree-climbing fish (fresh water perch 
that can—and do—climb trees, although 
low ones, to be sure.) 


Underpopulated “Oasis” 


Amidst the general poverty of South- 
east Asia, Thailand stands out as an 
oasis of prosperity. In overpopulated 
Asia, it is the only underpopulated na- 
tion. Millions of acres remain unculti- 
vated. Its 20,686,000 people Iive in a 
“rice bowl!” country that produces more 
than 7,000,000 tons of rice yearly. This 
averages out to about two pounds of 
rice per day for every man, woman, 
and child in Thailand. Even for a peo- 
ple whose dinner menu consists pri- 
marily of rice and fish, it is too much 
of a good thing. So the Thais sell their 


Pedicabs—20,000 of them—are taxis of Bangkok. Capital city 
has many movie theaters. Favorite films are U.S. musicals. 


in leadership, but does not weaken our Asian ally’s pro-Western ties 


surplus — 1,500,000 tons annually — to 
their rice-hungry neighbors. 

About nine out of every ten Thais 
earn their living, at least in part, from 
their rice paddies. 

But Thailand’s wealth comes from 
more than its huge exports of rice. The 
country also ranks fifth among world 
producers of both rubber and tin. Other 
resources include coal, lead, and tung- 
sten (still largely undeveloped). There 
also is teakwood from the vast forests 
which cover 70 per cent of Thailand's 
area. An excellent hardwood, teak is 
widely used by shipbuilders, 

Rich in natural resources, Thailand 
has been at least as fortunate in never 
having known foreign rule. It is the 
only nation in Southeast Asia that has 
always been self-governing. It has never 
been under the domination of a Euro- 
pean power. And it has an untarnished 
record of 3,000 years of uninterrupted 
independence—a record unmatched in 
that part of Asia. 

The country’s name, significantly, 
means “Land of the Free.” There is a 
strong spirit of independence among 
the Thai people. Eight out of ten farm- 
ers own the land they cultivate. The 
Thais are not separated by a gulf of 
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extreme wealth and abject 
There are, of course, rich people and 
poor people. But the poor never starve, 
as they do in overcrowded India and 
China. 

Moreover, by Asian standards, the 
Thais are well ecucated. More than 50 
per cent know how to read and write 
And even penniless Thai youngsters, if 
they are talented, can get a university 
education at government expense. 

Because they have never had to fight 
for food or for land, or against colonial 
masters, the Thais are a happy-go 
lucky, good-natured people. Unlike 
many of the Asian peoples who have 
recently: won their freedom from Euro- 
pean rule, the Thais like foreigners 
They don’t feel they have to prove 
they are as good as Europeans. They 
know they are. 


Land of White Elephant 


Three thousand 
cestors of the 
down from southern 
region which became 
Siam, now as Thailand. 

There they met and mingled with 
settlers from ancient India. Through 
the centuries, the Thais built a distinct 


poverty. 
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Bangkok also has.many canals, is called ‘Venice of Orient.” 
Floating “‘markets” (above) bring groceries to the “doorstep.” 
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and unified cuiture of their own, merg- 
ing many of the Chinese and Indian 
traditions. 

Most of the people became followers 
of Buddha, who preached that the 
secret of a good life is brotherly love. 
Today, there are than 20,000 
Buddhist temples in Thailand and 
some 150,000 shaven-headed Buddhist 
priests. 

Each Buddhist temple bears the 
nage of an elephant. According to 
legend, one of the seven gifts given to 
the infant Buddha was 
baby elephant. For the devout Bud- 
dhists of Thailand, the rare white ele- 
phant is sacred. The country itself often 
has been described as “The Land of 
the White Elephant.” 


more 


a snow-white, 


Hero of “The King And |” 


As their nation grew in size and 
wealth, the Thais were compelled to 
fight a long series of wars to resist con- 
quest by neighboring countries. 

In more recent times—notably during 
the rivalries of nineteenth century 
European colonialism—the kings who 
then ruled Thailand developed the art 
of international diplomacy to a fine 
point. While. Britain, France, and the 
Netherlands carving up Thai- 
land’s next-door neighbors, the Thais 
managed to remain free of foreign rule. 
It was done by cleverly balancing one 
imperialistic power against another— 
France against Britain, or the Nether- 
lands against either one. 

Greatest of the Siamese kings was 
Mongkut (Rama IV). He _ became 
monarch in 1851, just when his coun- 
try seemed about ready to slip under 
the foreign yoke. He began his reign 
as a typical oriental potentate. His sub- 
jects had to crawl on their hands and 
knees in his presence. Nevertheless, 
Mongkut was interested in bringing 
Western ways to Thailand. 

Under Mongkut’s leadership, West- 
ern ideas were introduced and the 
country was opened to trade with other 
nations. The movie The King and I was 
based on Mongkut’s life. 


were 


King Now a Figurehead 


The present monarch, 30-year-old 
Phumiphon Aduldet, has followed in 
the footsteps of his great-great-grand- 
father, Mongkut, by “keeping up with 
the times.” He is a jazz enthusiast who 
plays clarinet, saxophone, drums, and 
the piano. Born in Massachusetts while 
his father was a student at Harvard, 
Phumiphon grew up to write a hit song 
fora 1950 Broadway musical. Recently, 
when Benny Goodman, the “King of 
Swing,” visited Thailand, the two 
“monarchs” got together for some hot 
“jam sessions” at the royal palace. 

A bloodless revolution in 


1932 


changed the ancient kingdom from an 
absolute monarchy to a limited mon- 
archy. The military and civilian leaders 
who seized power established a con- 
stitution which made the king subject 
to the controls of an elected parliament. 
Thailand has a one-house legislature of 
246 members. Half of the members are 
elected. Half are appointed by the king 
(who usually follows the suggestions 
of the premier). Today the king has 
become little more than a figurehead. 

Premier—and dictator—of Thailand 
for most of the quarter century since 
the 1932 coup has been Pibulsonggram. 
He is a dapper, golf-playing former 
army officer known for his soft speech 
and steel will. He was educated in 
France in the 1920's and returned to 
his homeland to become its top pol- 
itician. 

During his long career as a Thai 
leader, Pibul has had his ups and 
downs. During World War II he allied 
his militarily weak country with power- 
ful Japan. Under Japanese pressure, he 
even went so far as to declare war on 
the U.S. in 1942. Thai troops never 
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Thais are music-loving people, make use 
of percussion instruments, suchas xylo- 
phone, cymbals, and drums, for the ac- 
companiment of ritual temple dances. 


fought American G.I.’s, however. In 
fact, more than 90,000 Thai guerrillas 
fought on the side of the West. 
After the war, Pibul was removed 
from office by another revolution. But 
by 1947 he had built up enough sup- 
port to return to power. He has proved 
himself a trusted friend of the West 
in its defenses against communism. 
For Pibul soon realized—as did all 
freedom-loving Thais—that his prosper- 
ous land is a great temptation to Red 
aggressors. The northern border of 
Thailand lies only 100 miles from the 


Communist colossus, Red China. Thais 
know that their country would make 
an ideal steppingstone for Communist 
penetration into South Viet-Nam, Ma- 
laya, Burma, Laos, and Cambodia. 
Thailand itself would be a rich prize 
indeed for hungry China, short of rice, 
and avidly seeking tin and rubber. 

The Reds have failed to cow Thai- 
land with threats. Now they are trying 
to woo the country with baited prom- 
ises of trade. They have also attempted 
to win over to communism the 3,300,000 
“overseas” Chinese who live and work 
in Thailand. Thus far the Communist 
efforts have failed dismally. 


Fought with U.N. in Korea 


During the past year, Thailand has 
received $34,000,000 of economit and 
military aid from the United States. 
Some 200 U.S. military instructors are 
helping to keep its army and police 
force—totalling 140,000 men—in tiptop 
shape. The army proved its worth dur- 
ing the Korean War. More than 1,500 
Thai troops fought side by side with 
U.S. soldiers in the U.N. forces allied 
against Communist aggression. 

Pibul’s «pro-Western foreign policy 
has been lauded by the free world and 
generally supported at home. Most ob- 
servers agree that the same cannot be 
said for his authoritarian regime. He 
and his political collaborators have 
been accused of widespread corruption, 
and of using high government posts to 
amass personal wealth. On-the-spot 
reporters have stated that Thai elec- 
tions have been rigged in favor of Pibul 
and his friends. Moreover, in recent 
months, there was a falling out between 
the premier and his political partner, 
army chief Sarit Thanarat. 

Now sixty, Pibul would sometimes 
talk about retiring from political life. 
But he would say, “There are only three 
ways to remove a dictator: by exile, 
jail, or burial.” 


Change Only at Helm 


Last month Pibul went into exile 
after Field Marshal Sarit’s lightning 
takeover of the country. Marshal Sarit 
appointed 52-year-old Pote Sarasin, 
Secretary-General of SEATO and for- 
mer ambassador to the United States, 
temporary premier. He promised to 
carry out free, nationwide elections for 
a new parliament by the end of the 
year. And he sent messages immediately 
to the U.S. Embassy pledging his al- 
legiance to Thailand’s pro-Western 
stand in international affairs. 

As Sarit announced to a meeting of 
SEATO representatives in Bangkok, the 
free world need not worry about its 
Thai ally. Only the hand at the helm 
has changed. 





q E ESTIMATE that today there are 

about 700 substances that people 
think of as ‘chemical additives’ that go 
into food. . . . Perhaps 550 have been 
adequately tested, and we regard them 
as safe. We don’t know whether or not 
the other 150 are safe.” 

This blunt statement was made earlier 
this year by George P. Larrick, chief 
of the U. S. Food and Drug Admini- 
stration. His words were chilling. But 
they were not unexpected. 

Recent research has shown that some 
food additives can cause cancer in 
laboratory animals. Other food addi- 
tives have been found to contain tiny 
amounts of poison. 

What are food additives? They are 
found in almost all the food we eat. 
Your mother may have added some of 
these substances: salt, pepper, vinegar, 
spices, etc. 

Other substances may have been 
added to your food by the manufactur- 
er who processed it. He may have en- 
riched it with vitamins, or added chemi- 
cal flavoring to improve its taste. He 
also may have colored it with synthetic 
dyes to improve its appearance. 

The food processor may have added 
other chemicals to keep bread or cake 
from becoming stale too rapidly, to 
keep canned food from spoiling, or to 
make desserts creamier or smoother. 

Other substances, known to be harm- 
ful, may steal into your food by acci- 
dent. Most farmers use insecticides to 
kill insects and weeds in their fields. 
Tiny amounts of these poisons may 
yemain in your food, no matter how 
hard you wash or scrub it. 


The Buyer Can‘t Beware 


Most food additives are harmless. But 
some aren't! How can you tell which 
ones to avoid? 

One answer comes from Dr. W. C. 


Hueper of the Cancer Prevention 
Committee of the International Union 
Against Cancer. He warns: “The con- 
sumer is a member of a ‘captive popu- 
lation’ which may be subjected to po- 
tential, long-delayed health hazards 
{from chemical food additives] which 
he has neither consented to, nor is able 
to avoid. He is, moreover, incompetent 
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NEEDED... 


Strong Teeth for 
Our Food and Drug Laws 


How “detectives” of Food and Drug Administration 
police the products that come to your dinner table 


to judge the character . . . of any health 
hazards which may be associated with 
the consumption of such agents.” 

Thus most food buyers are not able 
to beware. For this reason, the Federal 
Government has taken steps to police 
the manufacture and sale of food and 
drugs. Half a century ago, some meats 
were being preserved with formalde- 
hyde, a harmful preservative. Products 
that sold as “potted chicken” or “potted 
turkey” sometimes contained no chick- 
en or turkey at all. Scores of patent 
medicines contained harmful amounts 
of opium, cocaine, and alcohol. Yet 
they were being hawked as “pain kill- 
ers,” tonics, headache powders, and 
cancer cures. 

Congress stepped in with the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act of 1906. This law 
helped correct some of the worse 
abuses. But some manufacturers con- 
tinued to use dangerous amounts of 


harmful chemicals to preserve, process, 
flavor, and dye foods. Also, the law did 
not require new drugs to be proved 
safe before they were placed on the 
market, 

Then, in 1938, Congress passed the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
This law had more teeth in it. The task 
of enforcing it was handed to the Food 
and Drug Administration (FDA), now 
under the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

The FDA inspects factories which 
produce food or drugs destined for 
shipment in interstate commerce. It 
keeps a sharp eye on sanitary condi 
tions, watches the raw materials used, 
and inspects the processing, packaging, 
and labeling of products. It analyzes 
foods and drugs that are imported. It 
also polices drug stores to see that 
dangerous drugs are not sold without 
proper prescriptions. 





Farmers hire airplanes to spray insecticides over cropland, 
kill harmful insects and weeds. But not every trace of in- 
secticide can be washed from food before 


Loopholes in the Law 


When the FDA uncovers a violation 
it reports the facts to the Department 
of Justice. The FDA then recommends 
seizure, criminal prosecution, or the 
issuing of an injunction in the courts. 

The FDA also has authority to ban 
the sale of a drug until the FDA is 
satisfied that the drug is safe when 
used according to directions. The Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act also 
gives the FDA authority to see that all 
synthetic food dyes are “harmless and 
suitable for use in food.” 

Many critics have attacked the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
They claim it has too many loopholes. 
Its major loophole, they charge, is the 
fact that manufacturers who wish to 
market chemical food additives (other 
than synthetic food dyes) are not re- 
quired by law to furnish prior proof of 
their harmlessness. Only when—and if— 
the FDA proves a chemical food addi- 
tive is harmful can steps be taken to 
order it off the market. 

This provision of the law leaves a big 
loophole. For it takes the Food and 
Drug Administration at least seven 
years to test a chemical food additive 
suspected of causing cancer. Result? 
Even if it is eventually proved harmful, 
the chemical food additive may be used 
in some of our foods for at least seven 
years—if not longer! 

Today three types of food additives 
are the subject of controversy. Each of 
types has and as 
many supporters. Here are the disputed 
idditives and arguments on each side. 


these many critics 


1. Insecticides 
powerful 
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Insecticides are poisons 
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them on their fruits, vegetables, and 
other food crops. They also use insecti- 
cides to control flies and other insects 
in barns where they keep their milk 
cows. 

Restaurants, hotels, and other public 
places use insecticides to control flies 
and other insects in their kitchens. 
Many states hire airplanes to spray 
insecticides on their forests, to kill 
gypsy moths and other insects that de- 
stroy trees. 

In 1954, the U. S. Public Health 
Service collected 25 sample meals from 
various restaurants. The meals were 
analyzed. Every one contained DDT. 
“Few, if any, foods,” reported the Pub- 
lic Health Service, “can be relied upon 
to be entirely free of DDT.” 

You and your family constantly are 
absorbing tiny amounts of these insecti- 
cides through the food you eat. Can all 
the insecticide be washed off food? Not 
always. For the modern insecticide is 
very potent. It can penetrate the skin 
of an apple, slip through the skin of a 
potato, and even steal through the shell 
of a peanut. 

When cattle or dairy animals eat 
crops that have been sprayed or occupy 
barns that have been sprayed, the in- 
secticide becomes stored in the animals’ 
fat. Result? It is passed on to the con- 
sumer via beef or dairy products. 

The amount of insecticide absorbed 
by the human body in a single day 
may be very small. Over a year, how- 
ever, the body may store up an appre- 
ciable quantity. 

Some experts maintain there is a 
close connection between the growing 
use of insecticides ana the rising rate 
of known cases of hepatitis (an inflam- 
mation of the liver that sometimes is 
fatal). Between 1953 and 1955, the 
number of hepatitis cases in the U. S. 
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Chemist in laboratories of Food and Drug Administration is 
testing drug to see how long it takes to dissolve. Apparatus 
used here by chemist simulates action of the human stomach. 


tripled. Why? Some critics say that 
insecticides are to blame. 

Experts also point out that manu- 
facturers of insecticides are making 
their products more and more powerful 
each year. This means, they add, that 
the insecticide problem will become 
worse and worse. 

Supporters of insecticides argue that 
they keep cropland from being overrun 
by insects, They also insist that insecti- 
cides are harmless to human beings. 
They cite statement made by FDA 
chief George P. Larrick, When asked 
whether there was evidence that the 
increasing use of insecticides is causing 
people to become sick, Mr. Larrick re- 
plied: “No. There have been instances, 
of course, where a pesticide has been 
improperly used and where people 
have gotten sick, but these are rare. 
The net good from having a thoroughly 
diversified diet with all the vitamins 
and minerals that go with a year-round 
supply of green things far outweighs 
the occasional instance where some- 
body misuses a pesticide and causes 
trouble!” 


2. Food Dyes 


Human beings have rarely been satis- 
fied with the natural color of their food. 
They have been coloring it artificially 
for centuries. Until a century ago, food 
dyes were made only from natural sub- 
stances such as vegetables, insects, or 
clay. 

In 1856, however, scientists dis- 
covered how to make synthetic dyes 
from chemicals. These synthetic dyes 
were easier to apply to food and did 
a better job of coloring it. Result? Syn- 
thetic dyes gradually replaced natural 
ones, ; 

Among the foods now colored with 
synthetic dves are ice cream, soft drinks, 





sherbets, baked goods, candies, imita- 
tion jellies, gelatin desserts, sausage 
casings, puddings, maraschino cherries, 
processed cheese, orange skins, margar- 
ine, butter, popped corn, and dog food. 

Synthetic food dyes have aroused the 
wrath of many food experts. These ex- 
perts claim that some of them, if eaten 
in food for many years, could eventually 
cause cancer. 

These experts also point to the fact 
that the Food and Drug Administration 
recently banned three synthetic food 
dyes that had been used for many years 
in candies, soft drinks, sausages, and 
the skins of oranges. Reason? They 
were found to be too poisonous for use 
in foods. Today the FDA is considering 
the banning of four more synthetic food 
dyes. They produced undesirable symp- 
toms when fed to laboratory animals. 

Among the experts, however, syn- 
thetic food dyes have as many support- 
ers as critics. Why, then, were they 
banned? The experts blame it on the 
hazy wording in the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

The disputed wording occurs in a 
section of the law which states that the 
FDA shall provide for the listing of 
synthetic colors which are “harmless 
and suitable for use in food. .. .” 

In recent years, a difference in opin- 
ion has arisen over the meaning of the 
word “harmless.” The FDA has defined 
“harmless” as meaning “incapable of 
producing harm in any quantity or un- 
der any conditions.” 

On the other hand, supporters of 
synthetic food dyes have taken the 
position that “harmless” means “incapa- 
ble of producing harm under normal 
conditions of use.” They point out that 
too much salt could kill a human being, 
as could too much of certain natural 
spices. They say that when the FDA 
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Reputable food manufacturers carry on exhaustive research, 
perform numerous tests to make sure products offered public 
contain pure ingredients and are free of harmful additives. 


tested the three dyes on animals, it 
fed them quantities far in excess of 
those normally eaten by human beings. 
They also point out that FDA chief 
George P. Larrick admitted last year 
that the three synthetic dyes recently 
banned were “harmless as used.” But 
they had to be banned because the 
law required it. 


3. Antibiotics 


In the last few years, farmers have 
begun to use antibiotics (such as peni- 
cillin) to treat sick livestock. Some 
antibiotics also are used to speed up 
the growth of poultry, pigs, and calves, 
and increase their weight. 

Recently, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration collected milk samples 
throughout the U. S. An analysis 
showed that six to twelve per cent of 
the milk samples contained traces of 
penicillin. These were tiny amounts. 
But the FDA warns that they could 
react harmfully in people 
allergic to antibiotics. It is also pointed 
out that from livestock treated 
with antibiotics could contain poten- 
tially dangerous traces of them. 

Other experts, however, defend the 
use of antibiotics on animals. They 
argue that all traces of penicillin in 
meat or poultry are removed in normal 
cooking. 


Needed: More Funds for FDA 


Many observers believe the FDA 
lacks sufficient funds with which to do 
its job properly. They cite a report 
made in 1955 by a special Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee set up by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

The report stafed flatly that the FDA 
had neither enough money nor enough 
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There are about 150 chemical additives whose safety is in 
question. Most manufacturers make many tests, abide by law. 
But seven years are needed to prove some additives harmless. 


manpower to enforce the nation’s pure 
food and drug laws. 

Today, the FDA has a budget of 
about $6,000,000 a year, and a staff of 
slightly over a thousand members, Ob- 
servers point out that Canada spends 
néarly ten cents per person each yea 
to administer its pure food and drug 
laws. The U. S. spends only about four 
cents per person each year. This, many 
people say, is not only shameful—but 
dangerous! 

Thus observers believe 
should give the Food and Drug Ad 
ministration more money for additional 
manpower and better equipment. They 
also would like Congress to pass a law 
banning the sale of any chemical food 
additive until the FDA and 
certifies that it is safe for human con 
sumption. 

Congress recently passed a law that 
places certain restrictions on the amount 
of insecticide that can be found on raw 
food. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
is planning to crack down on antibiotics 
in milk. The FDA that 
milk containing antibiotics carry a labe] 
to that effect. If the problem persists 
the FDA plans to inspect milk trucks 
at state lines. However, 
major drawback to such inspection: the 
quickest on-the-spot test for an anti 
biotic now takes and half 
hours. 

Some observers that even 
stronger teeth are needed for our pure 
food and drug laws. They remind us 
that there still are about 150 chemical 
food additives on the market whose 
safety is in question. Few, or none of 
them, may be harmful. But until we 
can be certain, the experts advise the 
American public to eat, drink, and be 
wary. 
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U.S. Troops Used in Dispute 


In a history-making move Presi- 
dent Eisenhower sent Federal troops 
to Little Rock, Arkansas, to permit 
an order of the Federal Court at Lit- 
tle Rock to be carried out. The order 
permitted integration of the races at 
Central High School. 


The President's action touched off 
debate on a question as old as our 
Constitution: Where is the boundary 
between what the Federal Govern- 
ment can do and what state govern- 
ments can do? 

What's Behind It: On August 30, 
1957, Federal Judge Ronald Davies 
ordered that Little Rock go ahead 
with a plan to admit Negro students 
to Central High School, formerly an 
all-white school. The plan had been 
drawn up by the Little Rock Board 
of Education. 

On September 2, Arkansas Gover- 
nor Orval Faubus ordered the Ark- 
ansas National Guard to bar Negro 
students from the school. He said his 
action was taken to prevent violence. 
On September 20, at the order of 
Judge Davies, the Governor re- 
moved the soldiers. 

Nine Negro students entered the 
school September 23. Local police 
and state troopers tried to keep order 
in the crowd outside, but disturb- 
ances kept breaking out. At noon 
city officials sent the Negro students 
home. 

That night President Eisenhower 
issued a proclamation. It said that 
“unlawful assemblages, combina- 
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FACES IN THE NEWS—(1) King Olav V of Norway, 54, suc- 
ceeded to throne on death of his father, King Haakon VII. 
(2) Keith Jack Holyoake, 52, is new prime minister of New 
Zealand. He succeeded Sidney G. Holland, who resigned be- 
cause of poor health. (3) Louis Dejoie, wealthy industrialist, 


tions, and conspiracies” had pre- 
vented the carrying out of the Fed- 
eral judge’s integration order. The 
President ordered “all persons en- 
gaged in such obstruction of justice” 
to cease their activities and “to dis- 
perse forthwith.” 

The President said he had issued 
his proclamation under “the author- 
ity vested in me by the Constitution 
and the statutes of the United 
States.” He mentioned especially a 
law giving the President authority 
to use U.S. Armed Forces to enforce 
Federal laws if the laws could not 
be carried out because of “unlawful 
obstructions, combinations, or assem- 
blages, or rebellion.” 

The next day a crowd again gath- 
ered around the school. The Negro 
students did not appear. 

Later that day, by the President's 
order, U.S. soldiers were flown to 
Little Rock from a camp in Ken- 
tucky. Escorted by the soldiers, the 
Negro students entered school and 
attended classes. 


PRESIDENT’S POSITION 


In a nationwide radio and televi- 
sion speech that night, President 
Eisenhower explained why he had 
ordered Federal troops to Little 
Rock. He said: “Our individual rights 
and freedoms [rest] upon the cer- 
tainty that the President will... in- 
sure the carrying out of the decisions 
of the Federal courts.” 

Those who believe the President 


was within his constitutional rights 
in sending the troops argue as fol- 
lows: The President takes an oath 
at his inauguration to “protect, pre- 
serve, and defend the Constitution 
of the United States.” Under our sys- 
tem of government, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court has the final say as to 
what the Constitution means. In 
1954, the Supreme Court said that 
school segregation (requiring mem- 
bers of the different races to attend 
different schools) was a violation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution. This Amendment guar- 
antees “equal protection of the laws” 
to all citizens of the nation. If state 
and local authorities do not protect 
the equal rights of all citizens, then 
the Federal Government must step in 
and do so. 


GOVERNOR'S POSITION 


On the other hand, Arkansas’ Gov- 
ernor Faubus said: “It is clearly de- 
fined under the Constitution, and the 
law, that the force of the Federal 
Government cannot be employed ex- 
cept on the request of the Governor 
of a ... state.” 

Those who believe that Governor 
Faubus’ position is right argue as fol- 
lows: The only specific references in 
the Constitution to use of Federal 
troops in a state to enforce laws are: 
(1) Article 1, Section 8, which gives 
Congress (not the President) power 
to “provide for calling forth the mi- 
litia to execute the laws of the Union 

” and (2) Article IV, Section 4, 
which says that “the United States 

. shall protect each [state] against 
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lost presidential election in Haiti to Francois Duvalier, now 
charges election fraud. (4) Dr. Ramon Villeda Morales won 
landslide victory for presidency of Honduras. He was for- 
merly ambassador to U.S. (5) Pote Sarasin was chosen new 
premier of Thailand by Assembly following recent coup. 





invasion and, on application of the 
[state] legislature or of the executive 
[governor] . . . against domestic vio- 
lence.” 

Those who believe that the Presi- 
dent went beyond his powers under 
the Constitution also cite the Tenth 
Amendment: “The powers ‘not dele- 
gated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 


PREVIOUS USE OF TROOPS 


The use of Federal troops in states 
—both with and without the approval 
of the governors—has occurred_ be- 
fore in U.S. history. In 1894, Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland used Federal 
troops to enforce a Federal injunc- 
tion in the Pullman strike in [linois. 
The state’s governor, John P. Altgeld, 
opposed President Cleveland’s ac- 
tion in using the troops. 

In 1914, at the request of a 
Federal judge, President Woodrow 
Wilson sent Federal troops to Prairie 
Creek, Arizona, to keep order in coal 
strike disturbances. More recently, in 
1943 President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
used Federal troops to quell a race 
riot in Detroit, Michigan, with the 
governors approval. 

In the present controversy, some 
cbservers say that President Eisen- 
hower should have given local au- 
thorities more time to see whether 
they could keep order. 

Senator Richard B. Russell (Dem., 
Ga.) protested against “highhanded 
and illegal methods being employed” 
by the troops. He said that the use 
of Federal troops would have “a ca- 
lamitous effect on race relations and 
on the cause of national unity.” 

In a telegram replying to Senator 
Russell, the President said: “When a 
state ... encourages mobs of extrem- 
ists to flout the orders of a Federal 
court . .. [the President must] take 
action.” 

Meanwhile, at the Southern Gov- 
ernors Conference meeting at Sea 
Island, Ga., Florida’s Governor 
LeRoy Collins urged “lawful; con- 
structive” moderation in dealing with 
race relations in the South. He asked 
Southern leaders to realize that the 
American people, as a whole, believe 
Supreme Court decisions are the law 
of the land and that “violence, de- 
fiance, and disorder” ought not to be 
tolerated. “Above all,” concluded 
Governor Collins, “Americans abhor 
hate.” 


SURVIVING PUSH-BUTTON WAR—Global 
chart outlines U.S.-Canadian Early Detec- 
tion System, which is designed to knock 
out any sneak missile attack launched by 
Russia. Extra-long-range radar, part of 
recently completed Distant Early Warning 
(DEW) and older Mid-Canada Radar lines, 
would pick up hostile intercontinental 
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missile almost at moment of firing (1), 
and seconds later (2) ‘‘fix’’ missile for 
electronic computers to calculate speed 
and course. Automatic and instantaneous 
transmission of information would permit 
launching counter-missiles (3) to intercept 
and destroy hostile missile (4) while still 
far from populated areas of continent. 





Red “Hero” Now “Villain” 


Milovan Diilas, ex-vice president 
of Yugoslavia and ex-Communist, is 
in serious trouble again with Yugo- 
slavia’s Red bosses. 

His crime? Writing a book, The 
New Class, a bitter condemnation of 
life under Red dictatorship. 

Djilas’ book has been banned in 
Yugoslavia and its author accused of 
being a “traitor.” But The New Class, 
published in the United States two 
months ago after the manuscript was 
smuggled out of Yugoslavia, has 
proved a telling weapon in the West's 
“war of ideas” against communism. 

Former Communist leader Djilas, 
46, wrote the book while he was 
serving a three-year prison term for 
making “hostile propaganda” against 
the Tito regime. Ironically, he is con- 


fined today to the very same dank, “ 


unheated cell into which the pre- 
World War II Yugoslav government 
had thrown him for pro-Communist 
activities. This time he is there for 
fighting against communism. 
PWhat’s Behind It: Milovan Djilas 
was, until four years ago, one of 
Communist Yugoslavia’s “brightest 
hopes.” After having helped to sad- 
dle communism on his homeland 
during World War II, he ranked as 
number 2 man in the government— 
right behind dictator Tito himself. 
Djilas held the title of vice-president. 
But Dijilas, unlike other Red chief- 


tains, had made frequent visits to 


Western countries. He was im- 
pressed by some of their democratic 
ideas. In newspaper articles he be- 
gan to attack the despotism of Red 
“bureaucracy,” accusing it of “enslav- 
ing” the productive forces of Yugo- 
slavia. He advocated “more democ- 
racy, less Red “dictatorship.” 

“When I read these articles,” said 
Tito, “I saw Djilas had gone too far.” 

So Djilas was stripped of his high 
Communist party and government 
posts. He found it virtually impos- 
sible to find work and earn a living 
for his wife and son. Despite this, 
he became an even more severe critic 
of Red tyranny. 

Early this year, he was given three 
years at hard labor for condemning 
Tito’s support of Russia's bloody re- 
pression of Hungary’s revolt. 

Now he faces a new trial—and ad- 
ditional years in jail—on charges of 
having written a book that “works 
against” his old comrade, Tito. In Red 
Yugoslavia, that is a major crime. 


On the Flu Front 


As cases of Asian flu multiplied 
in thesU.S., controversy arose as to 
the effectiveness of flu vaccine. 

Some medical experts have hailed 
the vaccine as a safe means of con- 
trolling a possible epidemic. 

Some other medical experts claim 
that reactions caused by the flu vac- 
cine among certain people could 
prove more dangerous than the flu 
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itself. Speaking at a panel discussion 
in San Francisco, Calif., the dissent- 
ers said many Americans would be 
better off without vaccination. 

Among those on the San Francisco 
panel was Dr. Lowell Rantz of Stan- 
ford University. He stated: “If we 
were to give the vaccine to 1,000,000 
persons ‘across the board’ right now, 
we would have more deaths and ill- 
nesses from the vaccine than we 
have with the flu.” 

Another scientist on the panel, Dr. 
Ellis Sox, health director of San 
Francisco, claimed that the flu vac- 
cine would protect only about 50 per 
cent of those inoculated. Of those, 
he added, it is ‘highly likely that 
some would be hit harder by reac- 
tions to the vaccine than by the dis- 
ease. He also claimed that only 
about 20 per cent of the U.S. popula- 
tion might be hit by Asian flu. 

Advocates of the vaccine disagree. 
They claim that Asian flu could 
touch off a raging epidemic. 

These experts say the flu vaccine 
would protect 70 per cent of those 
inoculated for a period of three to 
twelve months. They also say that its 
value was proved during an epidemic 
that blitzed some of the ships par- 
ticipating in recent NATO maneu- 
vers in the Norwegian Sea. 

During these maneuvers, Asian flu 

struck down the crews of three Brit- 
ish destroyers and two British sub- 
marines. The ships were forced out 
of*action. U.S. officers and seamen, 
however, had been inoculated. Re- 
sult? Only a few cases broke out on 
American ships. 
PWhat’s Behind It: Asian flu is a 
new disease, apparently “born” in 
Red China last January. It spread 
around the world in 20 weeks, and 
appeared in the U.S. last June. 

Asian flu is accompanied by a five- 
day siege of splitting headaches, sore 
throat, shaking chills, aching mus- 
cles, and 103-degree fevers. 

Fortunately, although Asian flu is 
highly contagious, it is a mild dis- 
ease. Its seriousness lies in the fact 
that it can throw whole communi- 
ties out of action at one time. 


IN BRIEF 


Hammarskjold — 80, Opposition — 0. 
That was what the “U.N. scoreboard” 
read last week when Dag Hammarskjold 
of Sweden was unanimously reelected 
Secretary General of the United Na- 


tins. One absentee ballot, mailed by 
Israel’s delegate, was declared invalid 





—but even that had been intended for 
Hammarskjold. (One other delegate, 
from the Union of South Africa, was not 
present to vote.) Hammarskjold thus is 
the first Secretary General in U.N. his- 
tory to receive a second five-year term. 
In a rare display of harmony, both 
Russia and the U.S. warmly applauded 
Hammarskjold’s past work. Declared 
Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. delegate to 
the U.N.: “Hammarskjold has been a 
tireless servant of the international com- 
munity—impartial, patient, vigorous, and 
determined.” 


Big Boom at Bezymianny. A volcanic 
blast, making an H-Bomb explosion look 
like a firecracker fizzle, occurred in So- 
viet Russia last year. The exact site of 
the upheaval was Mt. Bezymianny on 
the Kamchatka Peninsula in Siberia. 
According to a belated Red announce- 
ment of the blast—which took place in 
March, 1956—the explosion was heard 
over 600 miles away. The long-sleeping 
volcano shot a cloud of cinders 25 miles 


into the sky. Mud and ash swept away 


everything in their path for a distance 
of 50 miles around Bezymianny. Sci- 
entists say the disaster was one of the 
most violent volcanic explosions since 
Vesuvius erupted in 79 A.D. in Italy. 
Mt. Vesuvius “blew its top” with such 
impact that it destroyed the cities of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum and wiped 
out their populations. What was the hu- 
man toll from the Bezymianny erup- 
tion? Soviet authorities did not say. 
But Western observers, pointing to past 
Soviet silence whenever tragedy has 
struck large numbers of its peoples, be- 
lieve the toll may have been great. 


Metric Movement Enroute? Brazilian 
newspapers last week headlined the 
fact that all “Norte Americanos” may 
soon have to return to school for a new 
briefing in weights and measures. The 
reason? An Inter-American technical 
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THREE WHEELER VS. A BIG WHEEL—New 
German auto, the Mopetta, is dwarfed by 
huge wheel of trailer truck. New one-man 
car has three wheels, air-cooled engine, 
and a cruising speed of 27 miles per hour. 
Selling for only $250, car may be city 
vehicle of future—surely a snap to park. 






commission has proposed that the met- 
ric system be used throughout the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Adoption of the met- 
ric system would substitute meters for 
inches, feet, yards, and miles; liters for 
pints, quarts, and gallons; and grams 
for ounces and pounds. 


TV Squint. Is television bad for chil- 
dren’s eyes? British and American med- 
ical experts have come up with con- 
flicting answers. In Britain, Dr. Cyril 
Cormac, chief school medical officer for 
Lincolnshire (county), said that in 1949 
only 60 children out of 12,500 suffered 
from squinting eyes. By 1956, the num- 
ber had increased to 185. He blamed 
watching TV under poor lighting. In 
New York, however, Dr. Harold 
Jacobziner, director of the city’s Bu- 
reau of Child Health, said that each 
year 150,000 pupils are examined and 
there has been no report of any no- 
ticeable increase in squinting. 


Modern Women Too Equal? Pope 
Pius XII has voiced some reservations 
about what he calls a modern tendency 
to put women on an equal footing with 
men. The Roman Catholic Pontiff had 
high praise for talented women who 
are in professions and who take part in 
politics. But he feels there should be a 
lin.it—particularly when it comes to per- 
sonal relations and to the running of 
the family. To support his views he 
quoted from St. Paul: “Let women be 
subject to their husbands as to the Lord.” 


School Bells—at 6:30 A.M.: Officials 
of New York University and of CBS-TV 
still can’t get over it, but New Yorkers « 
by the thousands are setting their alarm 
clocks earlier these days. They're tuning 
in to an accredited college course in 
Comparative Literature, televised each 
morning at 6:30. No one was prepared 
for the program’s popularity—least of all 
New York bookstores. Deluged with 
requests for the first novel required in 
the course (Stendhal’s The Red and 
the Black), local stores and libraries 
ran out of the book the same morning 
the course made its TV debut. Appar- 
ently, the thirst for knowledge knows 
no limit~not even before breakfast. 


Quick MeZ 
ON THE ¥ NEWS 

1. Identify: (a) Dag Hammarskjold; 
(b) Tito; (c) Milovan Diilas. 

2. Locate: (a) Mt. 
Kamchatka Peninsula. 

3. What is the Constitutional ques- 
tion involved in the use of Federal troops 
in the Little Rock dispute? 

4, Give the metric equivalent for: 
(a) feet; (b) quarts; (c) ounces. 


(b) 


Vesuvius; 




















The opportunities in one leading career field—petroleum 
—are described in this booklet. Round out what you learn 
by discussion with your family, your friends, those who 
work in the oil industry, your teachers, and your guidance 
counselors. They are all interested in you and your plans, 
and will help you develop a sound approach to choosing 
and entering a career. 











Nearly all your life, whether you realize it or not, 
you have been watching the people around you earn 
their living, and have often thought that the job of 
this person or that one seems to appeal to you. 

“There's a Place for You in the Oil Industry” is writ- 
ten for the student who is beginning to wonder, “What 
kind of job do I want when I leave school? What sort 
of work can I do best, and how do I prepare for it? 
Where will I find the greatest opportunity?” 

These pages tell about opportunities in the oil indus- 
try. Oil men say there is a place for you if you are 
qualified no matter what your specialty is, because the 
industry is so many-sided and so fast-growing. 


TWO THOUSAND OCCUPATIONS 


There are more than 2,000 separate occupations in 
oil—a good proportion of all the types of jobs in the 
country. Many of these occupations you already know 
about. You've seen the service station salesman and 
the man who drives the big gasoline tank truck. This 
booklet will tell you about other people in the oil in- 
dustry. The industry needs geologists, engineers, oil 
well drillers, chemists, construction men, typists, ac- 
countants, lawyers, salesmen, business administrators. 


WHAT IS THE Oil INDUSTRY? 


There are more than 42,000 enterprising companies 
searching for oil and engaged in its production, trans- 
portation, refining, and marketing. More than 181,000 
service stations are operated for the convenience of the 
motoring public. All told, the industry employs about 
1,650,000 workers. It furnishes the United States with 
enough crude oil and natural gas to supply about two- 
thirds of all our energy needs, and to make about 2,500 
products for our comfort and convenience. The industry 
has six main divisions: exploration, production, refining, 
transportation, marketing, and finance and accounting. 
An integrated company is one which engages in all 
these branches of the industry. Thousands of other com- 
panies engage in one or more branches. 


EXPLORATION AND PRODUCTION 


These two divisions include exploring for oil, drilling 
wells, and operating the wells to bring oil and gas out 
of the ground. Today, petroleum is produced in twenty- 
nine states. 


REFINING 


In the refineries, the crude oil is separated and trans- 
formed into scores of products—gasoline, kerosine, 
naphtha, fuel oil, motor oil and other lubricants, waxes, 
asphalts, and hundreds of chemical products. 


THERE'S A PLACE FOR YOU IN THE OIL INDUSTRY 





TRANSPORTATION 


Crude oil and refined petroleum products are trans- 
ported by pipe line, barge and ship, railroad tank car, 
and highway tank truck. Most of the crude oil and oil 
products move through a great network of pipe lines, 
totaling more than 188,000 miles. 


MARKETING 


Marketing involves the sale and distribution of * 


petroleum products. 

Service station sales of gasoline and lubricants in the 
United States account for the largest portion of oil in- 
dustry products. Many other kinds of outlets, such as 
garages, auto repair shops, and parking lots, also sell 
gasoline and lubricants. Large volumes of these and 
other products are sold directly to trucking fleets, airline 
companies, bus lines, municipal governments, public 
utilities, steamship companies and other large users. 


FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 


Finance and accounting have become major opera- 
tions, serving management by guiding funds to profit- 
able operating and capital projects; safeguarding funds 
and properties, handling credit, receivables, taxes; ad- 
ministering financial affairs to insure that value is re- 
ceived, and generally conserving the companies’ assets. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Oil companies are looking for promising young people 
who can be trained for successful employment. It is 
essential for you to concentrate on courses while you 
are in school which will qualify you to step into career 
positions after you graduate. Of course, you won't step 
into a top job right away. You will start by learning 
the business from the “bottom up.” Many years of ex- 
perience are required to become a district superin- 
tendent, say, or a vice president in charge of produc- 
tion. At this stage of your career, however, your 
studies now are all-important, particularly language 
arts, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, @ chemistry, 
physics and other subjects which will help fit you for a 
career position some day in the future. 


FINDING THE RIGHT JOB—FOR YOU 


The jobs of most oil workers can be divided into sev- 
eral distinct groups. These pages give you a general 
picture of each group; what the work is like, what 
qualifications and training are needed, and possibilities 
for promotion for ambitious young people. If you read 
these pages carefully, and with an eye to the future, 
you may one day be a proud member of the oil industry. 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


Do you like math and science courses—and do 
well in them? 


Such courses as algebra, geometry, physics, chem- 
istry and biology are a “must” for future scientists. 
Practically every field of science is utilized somewhere 
in the oil industry. 

The majority of men and women in this group have 
had college training in some branch of science. 

Let’s follow the work of some of these college-trained 
science-math experts—the geologist, geophysicist, phys- 
icist, petroleum engineer, chemist, and chemical engi- 
neer. Together, men in these highly skilled positions 
carry much of the responsibility of hunting for oil, pro- 
ducing it, processing it in the refinery, and doing petro- 
leum research. Their positions are important, well paid, 
and require a good educational background. 


THE GEOLOGIST 


Scientific research has shown that oil is most apt to 
collect in certain kinds of underground formations. For 
example, oil may be found where layers of some kinds 
of rocks have slipped or tilted in a certain way, or 
where the layers have been pushed up to form a kind of 
underground “dome.” 

The geologist goes hunting for signs of certain under- 
ground rock formations. Sometimes he can find places 
where the tilted layers stick out of the earth. He fre- 
quently drills a hole to get core samples of the under- 
ground layers. 

A geologist is usually on hand when a well is being 
drilled. He may be working at night, examining and re- 
cording bits and pieces of the earth’s crust as fast as 
they are brought to the surface to spot when an oil 
formation is reached. His “log”, the record of the for- 


mations, is also a valuable reference for the future 
guidance of his company. Later on, geologists will com- 
pare it with logs made at neighboring wells. Thus, they 
can develop a map of underground formations in the 
whole field. 


THE GEOPHYSICIST . 


His title means “earth physicist.” His chief tools are 
three instruments that utilize principles of physics: the 
gravimeter, the magnetometer, and the seismograph. 
With these instruments he can chart underground rock 
formations that cannot be seen on the surface. Seismo- 
graphic exploration especially enables him to calculate 
with surprising accuracy the composition, depth, thick- 
ness, and slope of the rock structures underground. 


THE PHYSICIST 


One of the bright and growing opportunities is in the 
field of physics. The physicist designs instruments used 
by the geophysicist in exploration work. He uses radio- 
active materials as tracers for research and inspection 
projects, and is a key man in the new field of exploration 
and production research. The physicist increasingly is 
becoming one of the most important members of the 
oil industry scientific team. 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER 


When the geologist and the geophysicist have turned 
in their reports and recommendations, the oil company 
makes the decision to drill a well. Then the petroleum 
engineer takes over. He may have obtained his degree 
in petroleum engineering, or he may be a mechanical 
engineer who has specialized in oil production—getting 
the oil out of the ground. 
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He recommends the type of derrick and drilling 
equipment to be used, and supervises the work of drill- 
ing. If the well strikes oil, a petroleum engineer over- 
sees its production. 

The petroleum engineer is an expert on conservation. 
He is not primarily interested in the immediate produc- 
tion of large quantities of oil. Instead he works to get 
the greatest total amount of oil over a long period of 
time. Because of his careful management many wells 
are still producing after more than 30 years of opera- 
tion. He has learned how to revive some supposedly 
exhausted wells and to start them producing again. 


THE CHEMIST 


The chemist is concerned with the composition of 
crude oil and the methods by which its components 
can be separated, changed, and re-grouped to make 
them into useful products. 

Chemists also study the uses of products, and devise 
tests to make sure that all products shipped from the 
refinery are of the required quality. 

Never content with present ways of doing things, 
chemists are constantly striving through research to 
improve the quality of products, to develop new ones, 
and to find better and cheaper ways of making them. 

In addition to improving the better-known products 
(gasolines and other fuels, lubricants, waxes, asphalts ) 
petroleum chemists have invented ways of making 
hundreds of different chemicals from oil. This has 
opened a vast and extremely interesting new field for 
further research—petrochemistry. 

Most of the chemist’s work is done in the laboratory. 
After he has determined that a new or improved method 
will work satisfactorily on a laboratory scale, it be- 
comes the job of the chemical engineer to develop it 
for use on a larger scale. 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


The chemical engineer designs and operates re- 
fineries. His education, like that of other engineers, in- 
cludes training in mechanical subjects. 

It is up to the chemical engineer to put to work the 
research findings of the chemist. Suppose, for instance, 
a chemist has developed a new product and devised a 
laboratory-scale process for making it. The chemical 
engineer then tries out this new process in a “pilot 
plant.” His job is to find out; “Will the new process 
work in actual production? Can it be done at a cost 
low enough to make it worth while?” 

If the answer is “Yes,” chemical engineers design 
equipment to handle the new process, develop op- 
erating procedures for it, and manage the new plant. 


OTHER ENGINEERING CAREERS 


Petroleum engineers and chemical engineers are just 
two of the engineering specialists needed in the oil in- 
dustry. Mechanical engineers design pumping stations, 
pipe lines, storage tanks—the installations to which oil 
products are delivered on their way to the consumer. 


With electrical engineers they design and operate 
power plants and transmission lines, because many re- 
fineries supply their own electrical power. Metallurgi- 
cal engineers develop new metals for special purposes 
and study the uses of metals in new installations. They 
also test and inspect metals already in service. 
Electrical and electronic engineers design compli- 
cated measuring instruments used in fundamental 


hydrocarbon research. They also help geophysical engi- 


neers design, operate, and maintain sensjtive geophysi- 


cal exploration equipment. 

Electronic and electrical engineers have a big part 
in the design and supervision of the telephone and tele- 
graph systems. The oil industry is also a big user of 
radio communication because of the remote locations 
of its exploration and production operations. The de- 
sign and installation of radio equipment is the responsi- 
bility of trained engineers. 

Civil engineers build roads and pipe lines. They con- 
struct refineries and terminals and plan water and sani- 
tation systems for them. 


DISCOVERY AND ADVENTURE IN RESEARCH 


If you have a bent for exploring the unknown, for 
poking around in the big new frontier of petroleum; if 
you have wondered why oil is slippery and why gaso- 
line provides energy, you will want to find out more 
about research in the petroleum industry. 

Few other industries use scientific research as much 
as the oil industry. This activity will grow as man tries 
to develop better methods for locating oil deposits, for 
getting oil out of the ground, for transporting and re- 
fining it, and for unlocking its secrets. 

Scientific research is vital to the development of bet- 
ter fuels and lubricants for automobiles and airplanes, 
for pleasure boats and rockets for space travel. Through 
a research career you might discover a better way to 
produce gasoline, make a new product man has never 
known before, or make basic discoveries in the use of 
atomic research in improving oil products. 




















































































A seismograph crew “maps” underground rock layers by set- 
ting off explosives and measuring reflected shock waves. 








Petroleum will be used increasingly as a raw mate- 
rial for making new products in addition to fuels and 
lubricants. To discover these new uses and how to find 
oil and refine it, you will want to prepare yourself by 
taking and doing well in all the courses in science and 
mathematics your school offers. Algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, chemistry, physics, and other allied 
science and math courses are basic tools of our new 
technical world. They provide the keys to the exciting 
world of science in your lifetime. Knowing them well 
is like money in the bank; something like owning a 
goose that lays golden eggs. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL STUDENTS 


High school science and mathematics majors have 
found good jobs as laboratory assistants. High school 
and trade school graduates have become surveyors, 
radio operators, and technicians of other kinds. Men 
and women who combine a science-math interest with 
some drawing ability make excellent draftsmen. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


The geologist, geophysicist, and surveyor do most of 
their work out of doors. On a field trip they may be 
away from home several weeks or even months, living 


in a trailer or camping out in the wilds. Their work may 
take them to Arabia or Alaska, Turkey or Peru. Some 
of their time will probably be spent in the office of the 
oil company, consultiag with other oil men and prepar- 
ing reports on their field work. 

The petroleum engineer spends most of his time 
outdoors. Some of his work is done in an office. This is 
particularly true after drilling has ended, when he is 
supervising the production of oil in one or more fields. 
Usually he does much less traveling than the geologist, 
and sometimes stays in one area for years. 


Working with high pressure reactors in developing aviation gasoline typi- 
fies opportunities in modern oil industry research centers and laboratories. 
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The chemist and the laboratory assistant work mostl) 
indoors. The chemical engineer works both in the labo 
ratory and in the refinery. 


STARTING JOBS AND ADVANCEMENT 


If your major is geology, you will probably be hired 
as a junior geologist. After several years of experience 
you may be promoted to geologist. Later you might 
become a division or district geologist, in charge of su 
veys*in one area of the country. A man of exceptional 
ability may step up to chief geologist of an oil com 
pany. Or, if you'd rather do research and are good at 
it, you might move from geologist to a position as a re 
search or consulting geologist. 

If you graduate as a chemistry major, you may start 
in the analytical and control laboratory of a refinery, 
or you may be assigned to a research laboratory. You 
first assignment is likely to be testing of petroleum 
products, Afterward you may be eligible for the position 
of chemist. 

If you like research, you may be assigned to a re 
search laboratory. Probably you'll be given an indi- 
vidual assignment to do, working under supervision. 
There are opportunities in research and development 
work in all fields of petroleum science and engineering. 


HIGH SCHOOL PREPARATION 


Engineers and future college science majors should 
choose courses fulfilling college entrance requirements, 
with emphasis on chemistry, physics, biology, and 
mathematics. The ability to write clearly and simply 
will help in your college courses and will later be neces- 
sary, as people in scientific and engineering positions 
must compile many reports. Proficiency in your high 
school and college English courses will pay big divi- 
dends. 

For more information useful in studying career pos- 
sibilities in the oil industry, see the petroleum sections 
in your school or library encyclopedias. 


This researcher symbolizes technical and non- 
technical careers for women. 





OPPORTUNITIES IN MECHANICAL TRADES 


Do you like working with tools and machinery? 


Does your shop teacher say you have a high me- 
chanical aptitude? 


Do you like shop work? Do you have good me- 
chanical judgment in the choice of tools and mate- 
rials? Do you like working out of doors in all kinds 
of weather? 

Members of practically all of the mechanical trades 
group are employed in the oil industry. Specialized 
members of this group are key people in oil production. 
Rigbuilders put up the tall, open towers called rigs or 
derricks. Drillers bore holes in the ground, often two 
or three miles deep, and (when they're lucky) bring in 
a new oil well. Pipeliners lay the pipe lines that carry 
crude oil to refineries and refined products to market. 
Other men build refineries, storage tanks, terminals. 


THE RIGBUILDING CREW 


The rig houses the hoisting equipment that lifts and 
lowers the heavy tools, pipe, and casing used in drill- 
ing a well. Today many rigs are portable, so they can 
be moved more easily from one drilling site to another. 
For a deep well a permanent rig is usually built. It is 
made of structural steel parts fastened together. 

Boss of the crew is the rigbuilder foreman. Under him 
are the rigbuilders and rigbuilder helpers. Crews vary 
in size, according to the job. A small rig may take only 
three or four men. A rig for a big drilling project may 
need a crew of 25. 


THE DRILLING CREW 


Most wells today are drilled by the “rotary” method. 
The rotary drilling crew bores a hole in the ground, 
much as you might bore a hole in a wooden plank with 
a brace and bit. They use a steel bit with sharp teeth, 
at the end of a hollow pipe called the drill stem. Power 
applied to the drill stem at the surface of the well 
rotates the bit and its teeth, chewing a hole down 
through the earth's layers. 

A typical rotary drilling crew consists*of a rotary 
driller and four or five helpers. Head man on a rotary 
drilling job is the driller. Under the driller are helpers, 
often called “floormen” or “roughnecks.” An engineman 
operates the engine that keeps the pipe and bit rotating. 
A derrickman, ranking second in command of the crew, 


works on a platform high up in the rig. 
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THE PIPELINERS 


These men lay oil pipe lines over mountains, under 
rivers, and straight across the countryside for hundreds 
of miles. To construct their pipe lines, they have moved 
more dirt than was moved in digging all the canals 
since the beginning of time. 

Pipeliners are fast, skilled workers whose jobs include 
a number of different occupations. Among them is the 
tractor driver who operates the tractors, rooting out 
tree stumps, leveling the ground, and preparing a rough 
path. The ditching machine operator cuts a trench 
through the earth for the pipe line; the powderman takes 
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over when the ditch must be blasted through rock with 
explosives. The spacer sees that the pipe lengths are 
spaced end to end with great precision, so they can be 
joined together by the welder. Another gang some- 
times protects the pipe from corrosion by wrapping it 
with layers of paper or fabric, well smeared with hot 
tar or asphalt. Another tractor driver runs the sideboom 
tractor that lowers the pipe line into the ditch. An- 
other machine fills the ditch. Then the clean-up crew 
smooths the surface back to its original condition. 


MAINTENANCE MEN 


Other workers in the mechanical trades group are the 
maintenance men, the “doctors” of the oil industry, who 
work in all its branches—exploration, production, refin- 
ing, transportation, and even in marketing, where they 
repair service station gasoline pumps, home oil burners, 
and other mechanical equipment. 

You are probably already familiar with most oc- 
cupations among the maintenance group. You will 
find painters, welders, steamfitters, electricians, boiler- 
makers, machinists, auto repairmen, carpenters, and 
many others. As many as one-half of all refinery em- 
ployees are maintenance men; they keep the complex 
equipment running smoothly. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


In an oil field almost all your work would probably 
be out-of-doors. Most oil fields are distant from cities. 





Electricians at work at a refinery. The oil industry employs workers in 


several hundred trades for the maintenance of its facilities. 
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Since drilling goes on around the clock, drillers work 
in three shifts, with three complete crews. 

In isolated regions and in offshore drilling operations, 
crews live in-quarters furnished by the company. 

At a refinery, you might work both outdoors and in. 
Here you would be more apt to live a “town” life, since 
most refineries are near population centers. 


STARTING JOBS AND ADVANCEMENT 


The beginner on a drilling crew usually starts as a 
roustabout (or laborer), rigbuilder helper, or rotary 
driller helper. As he gains skill and experience, he can 
work up to a better job. He may advance to rotary drill 
helper, to engineman, to derrickman, to driller. 

Next step up is tool pusher (drilling foreman). He 
supervises the operations of one or more drilling rigs, 
and has the responsibility of supplying. the drilling 
crews with needed materials and equipment. 

In the maintenance group you might start as a 
laborer. If your educational record shows you have in- 
terest and ability in the mechanical field, you might 
begin as an apprentice and work into a higher-paid job. 


HIGH SCHOOL PREPARATION 


Courses in shop work (wood, electrical, and metal), 
drafting, shop mathematics, blueprint reading are use- 
ful for a mechanical job. 

General science, physics, and chemistry are good 
background. On-the-job training will help you advance. 
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These “‘roughnecks” are racking 135-foot sections 
of 5-inch pipe on a large rotary drilling rig. 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN OPERATIONAL CONTROL 


Do your school records indicate that you are ae- 
curate and dependable? 


Do you have keen perception? Could you read 
quickly the gages and meters of instruments and 


learn how to interpret them? 


Could you work at a routine job without getting 
restless—anid still keep alert for signs of trouble? 
In an emergency, can you react quickly and with 
good judgment? 


This is the age of automatic machinery—and the oil 
industry is no exception. Some of the most ingenious, 
complicated, and expensive of all industrial installa- 
tions are those in a modern oil refinery. In oil fields 
and along pipe lines automatic equipment operated by 
electronic devices controls the flow of oil. 

A modern refinery is a vast mass of pipes and proc- 
essing equipment costing millions of dollars. It is op- 
erated by remote controls, and the man in the control 
room has a great responsibility on his shoulders. He is 
faced by banks of gages and has close at hand push- 
buttons and levers which operate valves, motors, pumps, 
and other control equipment. He must be well trained, 
alert, accurate, and cool-headed at all times. A mis- 
take on his part could be very costly. Controls on pipe 
lines demand similar qualifications on the part of those 
in charge. 


IN THE OIL FIELD 


Operational control in the oil field involves a num- 
ber of operations. Among them, gagers who control 
the amount of oil fawing into the tanks from the wells; 
switchers who are responsible for sending the oil on its 
way; and pumpers who operate pumps which raise the 
il to the surface when the natural pressure of a well 
is exhausted. ° 


ON THE PIPE LINES 


Oil travels through pipe lines, by being pumped 
across long, level stretches and over mountains. Fric- 
tion and gravity need to be overcome in pushing it 
along. Pumping stations are set up at intervals along 
the pipe lines to give this push. 

Operational control men regulate the pumps and keep 
watch on the flow of oil at both wells and refineries. 


IN THE REFINERY 


Most of the control personnel work in oil refineries. 
We haven't space to describe all of their jobs, so we'll 
concentrate on some of the typical occupations. 

A basic refining process is the distillation of crude 











vil in a still. The stillman is the boss, responsible for the 
efficient operation of a unit. He and his assistants take 
readings of temperature, pressure, and flow of the oil, 
and make necessary adjustments so the oil products will 
meet specifications. The stillman records the readings 
and sends a summary to the superintendent in charge of 
process control. 

Reporting to the stillman are assistants who patrol 
the stills to keep close watch on their operation. Spe- 
cifically, these assistants measure the amount and tem 
perature of the oil, check gages, take samples, and 
maintain the rate of oil flow and tank levels. Firemen 
operate the burners that heat the oil to keep the tem- 
perature in the furnace at the right level. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


Oil wells, pipe lines, and refineries are in operation 
24 hours a day, seven days a week. Control workers are 
usually assigned on a rotating basis to one of three 
shifts, and take their turn on week-ends and holidays. 


STARTING JOBS AND ADVANCEMENT 


In the oil fields you might start as a roustabout, doing 
little control work. When you have studied a more ad- 
vanced job and learned its skills, you may step up to 
switcher or gager, then to pumper apprentice, pumper, 
and head pumper. 

In a refinery the beginner may start as a laborer, or as 
a laboratory technician. One possible line of promotion 
is to gager, fireman, stillman’s helper, and stillman. 


HIGH SCHOOL PREPARATION 


Mathematics will help you develop skill and accu- 
racy in measurement and computation—important in 
instrument reading and record keeping. 

General science, chemistry, and physics will wive 
background for understanding: (1) the nature of pe- 
troleum and how it is processed to make various pe- 
troleum products: and (2) how pring iples ot chemistry 


und phy sics are utilized in various types of equipment. 


OPPORTUNITIES TO MEET THE PUBLIC 


Are you’a good salesman? Do you enjoy per- 
suading people to buy something? 


Do your school records show that you are cour- 
teous, good-natured, and obliging? 


Are you reasonably quick and accurate in adding 
up figures on a bill and in making change? 


Do you like tinkering with cars and making 
minor adjustments and repairs? 


Are you willing to work out-of-doors much of the 
time, even in bad weather? 


Do you like meeting all kinds of people—and do 
they usually like vou? 


Answer “Yes ’—and you're a good prospect for the 
“meet-the-public” group of oil industry employees 

There are many opportunities in this group—both 
with oi] companies and with independent petroleum 


marketers and as the ownel ot vour own business. 
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PETROLEUM MARKETING OPPORTUNITIES 


Three interrelated types of careers are open in petro- 
leum marketing. One, you can become a member of 
that very important “meet-the-public” group known as 
the service station driveway salesman, and this job can 
lead the way to the ownership and operation of your 
own station or a string of stations. Two, you can find 
a rewarding career in employment with an independ- 
ent marketer, jobber or distributor of oil products, or 
you can go to work for one of the well-known oil com- 
panies and work up through the ranks. Changes are 
often made from one to another of these approaches 
to marketing careers. 

Good men are in demand by the oil industry. How 
high up the ladder you go, and how much you earn will 
be governed by your ability and initiative. 


ENTRY JOBS LEADING TO OWNERSHIP 
OF YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


Service station employees are becoming known in 
the industry as driveway salesmen, with increased em- 
phasis on selling as well as servicing responsibilities. 

Two of the most common and interesting ways to 
begin your career in petroleum marketing may be as a 
driveway salesman or working for a fuel oil dealer or 
independent oil jobber. We shall briefly describe what 
service station employees do, asking you to remember 
that a number of related types of activities would apply 
as well in working for fuel oil dealers or independent 
jobbers. , 

The service station is the front line of oil product 
marketing. The nation has about 181,000 of these sta- 
tions, about 95% of which are locally owned or operated. 
Some of these are “lease” stations that have been built 
or financed by independent local businessmen; others 
by the supplying oil company. 

Having been a customer in service stations, you can 
visualize many of the duties which would be performed 
by a beginning service station employee as he learns 
to be a driveway salesman. 

As your job with a training-minded service station 
operator develops, you will appreciate the fact that he 
is managing a full-scale retail business in every sense 
of the word. In addition to servicing cars, you will find 
yourself involved in such activities as the following: 


Taking inventory; learning merchandise control. 





Getting “the feel” of customer wants; learning 
what to buy to fulfill those wants. 


Keeping credit and sales records. 


Merchandising; sales promotion; interior, window 
and island displays; special promotions. 


Dealing with customers and fellow employees. 
Handling adjustments and complaints. 
Promoting credit cards and credit sales. 


Soliciting new customers by door-to-door contacts. 








Working Conditions in service stations have both 
good and bad features. Much of the work is out-of- 
doors, which is an attractive feature of the job to many 
young men. At the same time, this means that custom- 
ers come in for service in all kinds of weather. Many 
people enjoy working with automobiles—others do not 
have a “mechanical turn.” The needs of the motoring 
public continue around the clock, and competition 
tends to keep some stations open 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week, including holidays. However, most man- 
agers arrange for employees to work different shifts to 
distribute working hours fairly. Pay compares favor- 
ably with salaries in other retail jobs. 















HOW THE SERVICE STATION JOB WOULD DEVELOP 






The position of service station employee is an entry 
job. Applicants are not expected to be experienced. 
They learn their skills in the first few months at work. 
Beginners may “attend a training center operated by the 
oil company from which the operator buys his products. 

When you have become experienced, what’s ahead 
for you? 

You have a good chance to operate your own station. 
You can either buy one outright or lease it from an oil 
company. Some operators gradually acquire additional 
stations until they have a profitable string of them. 
After accumulating such a string of service stations 
some of these operators become wholesale jobbers serv- 
ing as suppliers for their own stations as well as for 
other independent outlets. 

The oil company from which you buy your supplies 
will be glad to help you get started. If you are building 
a new station, the company will work with you in find- 
ing the best location and in drawing construction plans. 

In addition to these services, many oil companies 
provide training schools and up-to-date marketing in- 
formation and ideas to their dealers on everything from 
keeping books to salesmanship. 








































The best-known members of the ‘‘meet-the-public’ group 
are service station operators and salesmen. 






























ENTRY JOBS LEADING TO CAREERS WITH 
JOBBERS OR OIL COMPANIES 


Beginning salaried jobs with oil companies, and with 
specialized oil distributors such as fuel oil jobbers, us- 
ually start in bulk plants or terminals, or in training 
positions at the company division office. Usually these 
jobs involve either selling or delivering products. 

Selling jobs frequently lead to managerial or admin- 
istrative positions in the marketing department of oil 
companies. Here college training is particularly help- 
ful. Or you might become a wholesale jobber buying 
petroleum products from refiners, and selling and dis- 
tributing them to retailers. 

Some oil company and jobber salesmen sell to oper- 
ators of trucking fleets, bus lines, municipal govern- 
ments, farmers, and other large users. Others are spe- 
cialists in selling to aviation, railroad, marine, and 
other special fields. 

There are also opportunities to work as an employee 
at a company-operated service station. In such sta- 
tions, both the station manager and attendants are oil 
company employees. These opportunities are limited, 
however, for nationally there are relatively few com- 
pany-operated stations. Employees in these stations do 
have opportunity to become sales representatives, and 
to grow into supervisory and administrative jobs with 
the company. 

There is an increasing need for technically trained 
sales people. For example, a man who can qualify as a 
lubrication engineer will not only sell lubricating oil to 
factories—he will also know how to recommend the 
right oil and lubricants for each machine in a plant. 
Mechanical and electrical engineers, as well as chem- 
ists, are in demand as sales engineers. 


DELIVERING THE PRODUCTS 


Tank truck drivers who deliver petroleum products 
are also important members of the “meet-the-public” 
group. In this work you might start as a barrel filler, 
truck cleaner, checker, or gager at a bulk plant or 
terminal, the central distributing point for petroleum 
products. Your first assignment might be driving a light 
truck. After you have shown that you are a safe, skill- 
ful driver, you would be ready for transfer to heavier 
trucks, and finally to the big trailer trucks. Tank truck 
drivers deliver oi] products to service stations and other 
outlets, to dealers and homes, to farms and factories, 
to airlines and surface transportation companies. Mod- 
ern trailer trucks haul gasoline and other products from 
refineries to distributing points, particularly in regions 
not served by pipe lines. . 

In addition to his deliyery duties, the driver acts as a 
good will ambassador not only in making prompt and 
correct deliveries of gasoline and oil to his dealers and 
customers but also in the courtesy and skill he displays 
in operating his truck. Public opinion of his company 
and its relations with its dealers and customers is in- 
fluenced by the way in which he carries out his work. 
Some companies acknowledge the importance of the 
driver’s sales function by calling him a driver-salesman. 



























































Bulk plants, an important link in the distribution of oil 
products, are located in most towns and cities. 


Some experienced drivers have hought their own 
trucks and become independent retailers of fuel oil, 
buying from an oil supplier and selling to their own lists 
of customers. Other truck drivers have become sales- 
men for oil companies. Others have worked into admin- 
istrative jobs. 


HIGH SCHOOL PREPARATION 


Applicants for petroleum marketing jobs should cer- 
tainly have the ability to use English correctly and to 
express themselves well. In addition they should have 
a willingness to serve the public. 

Regular high school courses in English, speech, and 
arithmetic will develop the basic skills needed. 

Specialized subjects such as salesmanship, bookkeep- 
ing, business arithmetic, auto mechanics. and general 
shop also are of value. 

Distributive education and similar vocational train- 
ing courses offered students in some high schools com- 
bine supervised part-time job experiences in the oil 
industry with special classroom training emphasizing 
service station management and petroleum marketing. 


COLLEGE COURSES 


Liberal arts and business administration courses, par- 
ticularly courses in marketing and management, provide 
acceptable basic information for those who elect to go 
to work as company salesmen. 

Engineering degrees are desirable for boys who 
would like to work as technical consultants in the sales 
department. 

“Petroleum Distribution” courses of study are now a 
part of the curriculum at New York City Community 
College and at Western Michigan University. These 
courses offer specific information relative to oil market- 
ing and also provide supervised job experience which 
provides both pay and practical work experience. 


FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING, 


OFFICE AND ADMINISTRATIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


Do you like business courses? Do figures mean 
something to you and do you pride yourself upon 
accuracy and exactness? 


Do you like to analyze and organize material? 


Do you like to work with others? Do you have 
leadership qualities? 


These are some of the interests and abilities required 
for success in finance and accounting, and office admin- 
istrative positions. A company’s growth and success 
depend in large measure on its ability to meet competi- 
tion by producing quality products at lowest cost. To 
compete successfully, management needs accurate data 
for making plans, budgets, and for other matters af- 
fecting financial soundness and in evaluating the effi- 
ciency and profits of an enterprise. 

Skill and knowledge in accounting, auditing, bank- 
ing, credit, tax matters, insurance, and office methods 
and procedures are employed by people in this work. 
Such skills make possible the accurate reports and rec- 
ords required to enable managers and owners of busi- 
ness to analyze operating results, financial conditions, 
and costs and earnings. A close working relationship ex- 
ists between people in finance and in operating groups. 

Interesting opportunities also exist in a variety of 
other non-technical activities essential to the operation 
of oil companies. In addition to secretaries and other 
office service personnel, these include personnel and in- 
dustrial relations, marketing, purchasing, public rela- 
tions, sales promotion, advertising, and law. Top posi- 
tions generally are filled by promotion. This means a 
job with an oil company is a career opportunity, offer- 
ing personal development and advancement. Rotation 


of assignment frequently is undertaken to afford a 
young person the chance to learn about the work of 
various departments, enriching his background and bet- 
ter equipping him for future managerial positions. 
The increasing use of electronic computers and math- 
ematical techniques in data processing by oil companies 
has eliminated many tedious and routine clerical jobs 
and has created challenging opportunities for people 
trained in mathematics, systems analysis, and computer 
operation. The field of electronic computation, indeed, 
is one of the newest and brightest occupational fields 
today and offers particular chance for advancement in 
view of the critical shortage of qualified people. 


STARTING JOBS AND ADVANCEMENT 


Jobs for high school trained young people include 
accounting clerk, tabulating machine operator, secre- 
tary, mail clerk, typist, clerical assistant. College trained 
people start as trainee§ for supervisory positions, 


HIGH SCHOOL PREPARATION 


Training is important in such business skills as typing 
and shorthand, business math, the operation of office 
machines and other phases of administrative work. 
Skill in Business English, spelling, punctuation and 
correct usage are essential for rapid advancement. 


COLLEGE COURSES 


Training is desirable in a specialized field, such as 
finance, personnel administration, business administra- 
tion, post-graduate work in accounting or basic liberal 
arts program. College training greatly assists promotion 
to professional and managerial: positions. 























When you have read about each job group and 
checked your conclusions with your teachers, you may 
know which type of work would fit you best. Then, how 
can you go about finding the right job—for you? 

If you take a college course leading to a degree, you 
may find that the job will seek you. Many oil companies 
send representatives to interview seniors and tell them 
about job openings, salaries, and other details. 

That is one more good reason why it is important to 
take your studies seriously. What you are learning in 
high school is the foundation for what you will study in 
college or business school. Applying yourself seriously 
to your present studies is the surest way of attracting 
good job offers from industry when you're a senior. 

Remember that good jobs and good salaries do not 
just happen. They are earned by the men and women 
who prepare for them. The time to begin is now, during 
your high school years. 


SALARY PROSPECTS 


The oil industry ranks high among American indus- 
tries in wages and salaries. 


COLLEGE INFORMATION 

Information about colleges and universities offering 
accredited first degree engineering curricula is available 
for the following fields: 


Geophysical Engineering 

Industrial Engineering 

Mechanical Engineering 

Electrical Engineering Metallurgical Engineering 

Geological Engineering Mining Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering 


Ceramic Engineering 
Chemical Engineering 
Civil Engineering 


Write for it, inclosing your remittance of 25 cents in 
stamps, check, or money order, to: 

Engineers’ Council for- Professional Development 

29-33 West 39th Street, New York 18, New York 
Also write to colleges and universities in your state for 
their Engineering Catalogue. 


CAREER INFORMATION 

Specific information about employment opportunities 
is not available from the American Petroleum Institute. 
Look in the section headed “Oil” in the classified por- 
tion of the telephone books of principal cities nearest 
you for the names and addresses of oil companies. 


Write for: 
“SHALL I STUDY CHEMISTRY?” 


American Chemical Society, 
1155 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


A BRIGHT FUTURE IN THE OIL INDUSTRY 






COLLEGE, CAREER, AND SCHOLARSHIP INFORMATION 








ADDITIONAL BENEFITS 


Besides the good wages it pays to its employees, the 
oil industry is also among the best in employee bene- 
fits, such as pensions, insurance, and vacations. 


CHANCES FOR ADVANCEMENT 


You have a better than average chance for advance- 
ment in the oil industry. It is growing fast, it offers in- 
creasing opportunities for good, highly skilled super- 
visors. 


A LIFELONG CAREER 


If you once start a career in oil, the chances are that 
youll stay with the industry. Most companies report 
that more than half their employees have been there ten 
years or more. 

People in the oil industry have a habit of looking on 
their jobs as lifetime careers. They find this progressive 
and expanding industry a good place to build for the 
future. It’s important, responsible and exciting work, 
and a good place to find your future, too. 





“CAREER BOOKLETS DEALING WITH EARTH SCIENCE” 

(list) American Geological Institute, 

2101 Constitution Ave., N.W. Washington, D. C. 
“SHALL I STUDY GEOLOGICAL SCIENCE?” 

American Geological Institute, 

2101 Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
“CAREERS IN EXPLORATION GEOPHYSICS” 

Society of Exploration Geophysicists, 

624 S. Cheyenne, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
“CAREERS IN SCIENCE TEACHING’ 

Future Scientists of America Foundation, 

1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SCHOLARSHIP INFORMATION 


The American Petroleum Institute, a trade asso- 
ciation, does not have scholarships available. Oil 
company scholarships are generally administered by 
colleges and universities, and inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to them. 


Write for: 
“SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS AVAILABLE AT 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION” 
(70¢—report) from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. (This report might be available at your local 
library.) 
“GUIDE TO INFORMATION ON SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS” 
from The President’s Committee on Scientists and 
Engineers, Washington 25, D. C. 


Write to: 
The nearest university or college, both state and priv- 
ate, for a list of scholarships available. 
































PETROLEUM INDUSTRY CAREER OPPORTUNITIES* 


A REPRESENTATIVE LIST OF TECHNICAL JOB CLASSIFICATIONS 


NOTE: Space in this booklet does not permit description of 
each of the work positions listed. Further information about 
them is available in encyclopedias, college catalogues, and 


guidance publications 





CODE 


. Work requiring a high degree of precision, accuracy, long experience, knowledge of intricate machine 
operations, special education or unusual aptitude. 


Ask your counselor for more information about them. 
Seniors and supervisors of the job classifications following 
are also career positions in each of the divisions of the oil 
industry included here. 






B. Work requiring one year or longer in training, and involving any or all of the factors of precision, 
accuracy, familiarity with specified basic processes, or special education. 


Cc. Work requiring between six months and one yeor of training before a new worker is qualified with 


respect to skill, reliability, or production. 


D. Work requiring less than six months of training before a new or upgraded employee is competent. 


. Jobs which require four years of college training in a recognized professional school. 





EXPLORATION 


Exploration is concerned with finding new oil, gas and 
mineral resources to meet increasing demands and replace 
depleted reserves. It is conducted by two closely coordi- 
nated prospecting teams commonly known as Geological 
and Geophysical groups. These groups are assisted by land- 
men and scouts who lease land for possible drill sites and 
gather information on wells as they are being drilled. 


Laboratory Technician (C) 
Log Plotter (C) 

Operations Assistant (A) 
Operator (VAR.) (C) 
Paleontologist (XA) 

Party Supervisor (B) 
Petrographer (XA) 

Radar, Radio Operator (C) 
Radar, Radio Repairman (A) 
Seismologist (XA) 
Seismologist’s Party Chief (XA) 
Shooter (C) 

Stratigrapher (XA) 

Surveyor (B) 

Chief Scout (A) 

Scout (C) 


Captain (Marine Craft) (A 
Civil Engineer (XA) 
Computer (C) 

Draftsman (Geologic) (A 
Draftsman (Mechanical) (A 
Driller (core hole) (B) 
Driller (Shothole) (B) 
Electrician (A) 

Electrical Engineer (XA) 
Engineer (Marine Craft) (8 
Equipment Designer (A 
£ : * Mech ic (A) 





Geologist (XA) 

Geologist's Assistant (XD 
Geophysicist (XA) 
Geophysicist’s Assistant (XD 
instrument Mechanic (A) 


DRILLING AND PRODUCTION 


Drilling and Production is responsible for the drilling of 
wildcat wells at locations determined by Exploration; de- 
veloping any resultant reserves including reserves acquired 
by purchase; producing these reserves; processing natural 
gas; and maintaining the necessary production facilities. 
These activities may be most conveniently classified in 
three groups, namely: Production Operations, Engineering 
and Natural Gas Processing. 


Aircraft Dispatcher (B) 
Aircraft Pilot (A) ad 
Aircraft Co-Pilot (A) 
Aircraft Mechanic (A) 
Aircraft Engineer (A) 
A ive M hh : (B) 
Chemical Engineer (XA) 
Chemist (B) 
Chief Chemist (XA) 
Civil Engineer (XA) 
Construction Foreman (B) 
Corrosion Engineer (XA) 
Crude Oil and/or 
Volatiles Purchaser (A) 
Derrickman (8B) 


Engineer Assistant (C) 
Exploitati E (KA) 





Gang Pusher (C) 

Gas Agent (A) 

Gas Engineer (XA) 

Gas Tester (8) 

Gevuger (C) 

Head Roustabout (8) 
Heavy Truck Driver (C) 
Instrument Repairman (B) 
Laboratory Technician (C) 
Leading Rack Foreman (B) 
leg Engineer (XA) 
Machinist (A) 
Maintenance Foreman (A) 











Develop t Engi (KA) Material and Warehouse Supvr. (8) 
District Gauger (8) Mechanic (B) 

Draftsman (8) Mechanical Engi (XA) 

Driller (A) Operator 1 (A) 


Operator Gas Lift (B) 
Operator Water Flood (8) 
Plant Superintendent (A) 
Production Foreman (A) 


Drilling Engineer (XA) 
Drilling Foreman (A) 
Electrical Engineer (XA) 
Electrician (A) 





DRILLING AND PRODUCTION (Cont'd) 


Storekeeper (C) 
Terminal Foreman (B) 
Tool Dresser (B) 
Welder (8) 


Pumper (C) 

Repairman (B) 

Rig Building Foreman (B 

Salt Water Disposal Foreman (8) 
Shift Foreman and/or Stillman (A) 


LAND 


Land is responsible for the acquisition of land and leases, 
curing (removing defects) in titles, and the maintenance of 
land records and payment of rentals. These activities may 
be performed by two groups, generally designated as Land 
and Title and Rental groups. 
Analyst (C) 

Draftsman (B) 

land Agent (A) 

land Man (A) 

Senior Analyst (A) 

Supervisor (Drafting 
and Surveying) (A) 


Supervisor (Rental & Records) (A) 
Supervisor (Title) (A) 

Supervisor (Title & Rental) (A) 
Survey Party Chief (A) 

Surveyor (B) 


EXPLORATION AND PRODUCTION RESEARCH, 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING RESEARCH, DRILLING 
RESEARCH AND OTHER TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Mathematician (XA) 
Mechanic (B) 


Chemical Engineer (XA) 
Chemist (XA) 

Civil Engineer (XA) 
Draftsman (B) 

Electrical Engineer (XA) 
Electronic Mechanic (A) 
Electronic Wireman (8) 
Foreman (A) 

Geologist (XA) 
Geophysicist (XA) 
instrument Maker (A) 
Laboratory Technician (C) 
Logging Operator (B) 
Machinist (A) 





9 (KA) 
Micrebiologist (XA) 
Mining Engineer (XA) 
Petroleum Engineer (XA) 
Physicist (XA) 

Radio Engineer (XA) 
Seismograph Inspector (A) 
Seismograph Operator (B) 
Seismologist (XA) 

Shop Foreman (A) 

Shop Superintendent (A) 
Surveyor (B) 


REFINERY OPERATIONS 


PROCESS—The conversion of crude oil and other charg- 
ing stocks into finished products, the main process steps 
being as follows: 

Distillation and Cracking—All types of atmospheric and 
vacuum distillation units; thermal and catalytic cracking 
units; reforming units; other high temperature or catalytic 
units such as hydrogenation. 

Gas and Gasoline Recovery—Gas recovery operations; gaso- 
line recovery and rectification; petroleum gas compression; 
stabilization and debutanization of gasoline from refinery 





*Source: National Petroleum Council Report, 1956, “Oil and Gas Indus- 
tries Manpower.” 































REFINERY OPERATIONS (Cont’d) 

gas as basis for manufacture of high octane aviation gaso- 
line. 

Special Products—Production of special products from 
petroleum which are not simple hydrocarbon fractions of 
crude petroleum; for example, such products as alkylate, 
benzene, iso-octane, toluene, wax, ‘rubber base, alcohols, 
acetates, ketones, etc., including acid manufacturing. 

Lube Oil—All types of vacuum and extraction units; de- 
asphalting and dewaxing units; filtering, blending and 
compounding processes. 

Treatings—Acid, soda, phenol, SO2, clay, doctor, copper, 
and other chemical treating of any petroleum products or 
by-products in either continuous or batch operation. 


Automotive Equipment Mechanic (A) Leadburner (B) 
Blacksmith (A) Lineman (A) 
Boilerhouse Engineer Locomotive Operator (A) 
and/or Operator (A) Material Foreman (Warehouse) (A) 
Boilermaker (A) Machinist (Field and Shop) (A) 
Brickmason (A) Metollizer (D) 
Bulidozer Operator (C) Oil Blender and/or Compounder (B) 
Car Inspector (B) Operator (B) or Treater Helper (B) 
Car Repairman (B) Painter (C) 
Cargo Blender (Ethyl!) (A) Pipefitter (A) 
Carpenter (A) Pumper or Operator (B) 
Clean-Out Foreman (C) Rackman (C) 
Compressor Operator (B) Refrigeration Engineer (C) 
Crane Operator (A) Rigger (A) 
Dispatcher (A) Salvage Mechanic (C) 
Dockman (C) Sheet Metal Worker (B) 
Electrician (A) Shift Foreman or Stillman (A) 
Equipment Inspector (A) Shift Foreman or Treater (A) 
Filler and Package Foreman (B) Tool Repairman (C) 
Generater Operator (B) Transitman (B) 
Grease Maker (A) Water Tender (A) 
Head Shipping Man (A) Welder (B) 
Instrument Repairman (A) Welder (Specification) (A) 
Insulator (B) 





PROCESS AND PRODUCT RESEARCH, REFINERY 
TECHNOLOGY AND OTHER TECHNICAL SERVICES 
Chemist (XA) 


Chemical Engineer (XA) 
Civil Engineer (XA) 
sia ee 


Lubrication and Fyel Engineer (XA) 
Machinist (A) 
Material Inspector (B) 

gner, Equip t (A) Mathematician (XA) 
Draftsman, Mechanical (A) Mechanical Engi 
Electrical Engineer (XA) 
Engineer (XA) 
Expediter (B) 





(XA) 





Metallurgist (XA) 
Party Chief (B) 
Petroleum Engineer (XA) 
quip pector (XA) Physicist (XA) 

Foreman or Stillman (Pilot Plant) (A) Production Engineer (XA) 
Glass Blower (Apparotus) (A) Service Engineer (XA) 
Industrial Engineer (XA) Special Tester (B) 
Instrument Maker (A) Test Engine Mechanic (A) 
Laboratory Technician (B) Tester (C) 





OIL TRANSPORTATION 


Since oil must be transported in large quantities over 
long distances which often separate producing and con- 
suming centers, transportation must be provided for the 
daily movement of predetermined quantities of crude and 
volatiles to refineries of finished products from refineries to 
distribution centers. Shipments must be scheduled far in 
advance, checked and revised regularly to insure adequate 
and most economical transportation in compliance with 
Government, industry, and company regulations. 

Owing to its nature, oil requires special arrangements 
for its transport in tankers, barges, pipelines and road or 
rail vehicles, which have to bear the disadvantage of lack 
of alternative uses and empty return journeys. Its storage 
presents greater problems than that of most other com- 
modities. 


PINE LINE TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation of crude oil and volatiles through pipe 
lines from production areas to refineries and terminals for 
trans-shipment to tankers and barges, and the transporta- 
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PIPE LINE TRANSPORTATION (Cont'd) - 
tion of refined petroleum products from refineries, ship and 
barge terminals to distribution centers. 


Aircraft Patrol Pilot (A) Loader (D) 

Aircraft Mechanic (B) Material and Warehouse Supervisor (B) 
Carpenter Foreman (A) Mechanic (A) 
Chemist (XB) Mechanical Engi (XA) 

Chief Deliveryman (A) Operator (B) 

Chief Operator (Pump Station) (A) Operator (Metering Station) (A) 
Civil Engineer (XA) Pipe Line Construction Inspector (A) 
Connection Foreman (A) Pipe Line Crew Foreman (A) 
Corrosion Engineer (XA) Radio Technician (B) 

Deliveryman (B) Right-of-Way and Claims Agent (A) 
Dispatcher (A) Shop Foreman (A) 

Draftsman (Civil) (A) Station Superintendent (A) 
Draftsman (Electrical) (A) Supervisor—Radio Communication (A) 
Draftsman (Mechanical) (A) Tank Foreman (A) 

Electrical Engineer (XA) Terminal Man (C) 

Electrician (A) Tester (Laboratory) (C) 

Foreman (A) Welder (B) 

Gauger (C) and (D) Welder Foreman (A) 

Lineman (B) Work Equipment Operator (C) 





MARINE TRANSPORTATION 


Transporting petroleum, its products and derivatives by 
tankers and barges on ocean and inland waterways. This 
activity requires men with a comprehensive knowledge of 
port conditions, bunkering facilities, supply points, safety 
precautions and Government regulations, which can only 
be acquired through years of experience. 

Analyst (C) Port Steward (A) 

Cook (A) Port Radio Engineer (A) 

Deck Officer (A) Port Dispatcher (A) 

Dispatcher (Tanker) (A) Pumpman (B) 

Electrician (A) Radio Officer (A) 

Engineering Officer (A) Seaman (Able Bodied) (B) 
Fireman (D) Senior Analyst (B) 

Machinist (A) Senior Dispatcher (Tanker) (A) 
Oiler (C) Steward (A) 

Port Captain (A) Supervisor (Barge Operation) (B) 
Port Engineer (A) Supervisor (Tanker Charters) (A) 


AIR, RAIL AND TRUCK TRAFFIC 


Traffic is responsible for planning and directing the 
movement of petroleum, its products and derivatives as 
well as personnel and supplies by air, rail, and truck trans- 
portation and certain marine movements. 

Analyst (B) 

Clerk (Freight Rate) (B) 
Field Representative (A) 
Senior Analyst (A) 
Senior Clerk (B) 


Supervisor Tank Car (A) 

Supervisor Rail Rates (A) 
Supervisor Truck Transportation (A) 
Supervisor Passenger Traffic (A) 


OIL DISTRIBUTION 


The supply of products comes from many sources and 
involves adequate transport and storage facilities with inter- 
related problems of coordination and timing of receipt and 
delivery. 

Distribution is responsible for receipt of petroleum prod- 
ucts and derivatives in large quantities by tank car, truck, 
pipe line, tanker or barge and delivery to resellers or other 
customers. Bulk plants or terminals in which these products 
are stored are located close to consuming centers; storage 
tanks, handling and transportation equipment are their 
tools. Customers supplied from such plants and terminals 
include service stations, commercial consumers, public utili- 
ties; transport companies, factories and the Armed Forces. 
In rural areas, the delivery to farms is one of the most im- 
portant functions. In addition to storage and delivery, Dis- 
tribution has an important role in supplying technical ad- 
vice on product application. 

Plant Superintendent (A) 
Senior Clerical Staff—Refinery, 

Marine & Pipeline Scheduling (B) 
Supervisor Scheduling & 

Dispatching (A) 

Supervisor E ics & Statistics (B) 
Supervisor Headquarters Orders (A) 


Truck Dispatcher (A) 
Truck Mechanic (B) 


Bulk Plant and Terminal 
Superintendent (A) 
Bulk Plant and Terminal 
Supervisor (A) 
Bulk Plant and/or Terminal Man (A) 
Field Operating Representative (A) 
Field Service Engineer (XA) 
Heavy Truck Operator (B) 
Moelne. M i 2 (B) 











PETROLEUM SCHOOL SERIES 


This edition is part of a series published by the American Petroleum Institute to provide high school teachers 
and students with authoritative, up-to-date information about the petroleum industry. The series includes book- 
lets on general science, social studies, physics, chemistry, economics, and conservation. 

For information about other free materials, write to the American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 50th Street, 
New York 20, N. Y. 





The American Petroleum Institute, incorporated in 1919 under the laws of the District of 
Columbia, is a national association of some 10,000 oil men. It serves as a forum, information 
bureau, technical clearing house, and national trade association. 








AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 50 West 50th Street, New York 











Exit, Buck Rogers? 


Let’s film a movie script! Here's 
our plot: The first spaceship from 
earth has just landed on the pock- 
marked face of the moon. The lunar 
dust slowly settles. The spaceship’s 
door swings open. Out climbs our 
hero, a rough and ready space pio- 
neer who bears a vivid resemblance 
to Buck Rogers. 

But our director suddenly yells 
“Cut!” He tells us we have miscast 
the hero of our space thriller. 

For three scientists recently 
scoffed at the idea that the first visi- 
tor to the moon would be a strapping 
he-man. In fact, they say, he will 
actually be a she! And a very tiny 
she at that—perhaps even a female 
midget! 














Wide World photo 


These king-sized “hot dogs” are steel cylinders for holding compressed oxygen 
for use in submarines. Cylinders are curved to match shape of the sub’s hull in 
order to conserve space. Pooch perched on cylinder gives idea of their size. 


They also predicted that the fe- The modern sub is a masterpiece of efficient design. Highly complicated equip- 
male space pioneer would have ad- ment must be fitted into limited space. Oxygen provides fresh air for crew. 


vanced degrees in physics. It might 





also be a good idea, they said, if the 

little woman were slightly out of her have to operate complicated instru- 

mind, or at least wacky enough to ments and controls. Thus the empha- 

enjoy long periods of solitude in sis is more on brain power and less 

outer space on muscle. That’s why the ideal 
The se? heir specula- space pioneer would be a brilliant, 

tions on very ounce of female midget! 

weight cubic inch of Moral: Never underestimate the 

space Wo. ous on a space- power of a woman—even if her space 

ship. Moreover, tue pilot would also suit is designed by Christian Dior. 


United Press photo 
Bulging rubber container holds nearly 4,000 gallons of liquid—equal to capacity 
of railroad tank car. It can be hauled in ordinary freight car or truck. Contain- 
er is filled through fitting at lower left. Advantages of rubber container: After 
liquid has been hauled to destination and container emptied, it can be folded 
and returned to sender, eliminating costly hauling of empty tank car or truck. 


Science Jottings 


> Canadian forestry experts recently 
planted some Italian poplar trees 
which they had imported. Measure- 
ments show that the Italian poplars 
are growing three times as fast as 
native pulp trees. They should reach 
60-foot heights in 12 years. Thus the 
Italian poplars could greatly increase 
Canada’s woodpile of pulpwood, 
from which newsprint is manufac- 
tured. 


®An X-ray machine smaller than a 
match is being developed by the Ar 
mour Research Foundation. It is one 
tenth of an inch in diameter and 
three tenths of an inch long. It could 
be carried in a doctor’s bag for on- 
the-spot X-rays of patients in their 
homes. 


&A new lightweight survival kit has 
been developed for the Air Force 
The kit is about 19 inches long 
weighs only 45 pounds. It contains 
a life raft, 200-mile range radio, col 
lapsible rifle, sun reflector smoke 
signal materials, water purifier, fish 
ing tackle, sleeping bag, food, and 
first-aid supplies. 





N THE summer months, the high- 
ways through New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New England are thronged 
with cars of touring families. As they 
make their way through the long ave- 
nues of stately old trees and sunlit vil- 


lages, they seem to be making a journey 


backward into time—into a day when 
our country was young. 

Many a car has been seen to stop 
at a roadside shop or a converted barn 
proudly displaying a sign, usually let- 
tered in Old English characters, saying: 
“Antiques.” And if the lady of the 
touring party happens to be an admirer 
of the finest in American furniture, 
chances are she will express a breath- 
less hope: “Maybe they'll have some 
Duncan Phyfe.” 

Her husband had better have plenty 
of money with him. For if the shop 
does have any Duncan Phyfe furniture, 
it will cost him a pretty penny. A chair 
or table that sold for $25 when it was 
will cost many, many times that 
much today 

But the husband can relax. Cheap 
imitations can be found, but Duncan 
Phyfe originals are, for the most part, 
either in museums or private homes. 


new 


Distinctive American Style 


What is there about the craftsman- 
ship of this Scottish immigrant that 
places his work in such great demand? 
Were his chairs sturdier than others? 
Did his tables last longer? Were his 
sofas more comfortable? 

Or did some art critic praise them 
publicly, causing an immediate stam- 
pede on the part of those who treasure 
the opinion of others? 

The answer lies in of these 
things. True, Duncan Phyfe’s furniture 
was well built: otherwise none of it 
would be around today, more than a 
century after his death. But a lot of 
bad furniture also has lasted as long. 


none 


It is also true that critics have pub- 
licly praised his work. But they had a 
sound reason. Duncan Phyfe created in 
this country, during the early years 
of the nineteenth century, a truly dis- 
tinctive American style of furniture. 
He was an artist who worked with 
wood to make objects that were both 
utilitarian and ornamental. At a time 
when the nation was growing out of 
its crude colonial beginnings and reach- 
ing toward refinement and grace, Dun- 
can Phyfe captured that spirit in the 
furniture he turned out in his New 
York shop. 


Apprenticed to Cabinetmaker 


Born Duncan Fife in Scotland in 
1768, he came to the United States 
with his family when he was about 
fifteen. The Fifes settled near Albany, 
and in 1784 Duncan was apprenticed 
to a cabinetmaker in that city. Here he 
began to learn the skills that were to 
make him great, for cabinetmakers were 
more than mere workmen with tools; 
they were artisans. 

Once he had learned his trade, Dun- 
can Fife moved to New York City, 
down the wide Hudson River from 
Albany, and set up his own shop at 
Number 2 Broad Street. New York 
was small in those days. You could 
walk from one end to the other in 
twenty minutes. The streets were wind- 
ing and narrow, mere footpaths, except 
for Broadway, which was straight and 
wide. 

Eventually Duncan Fife settled in 
Partition Street, now Fulton Street, 
near the wharves. In this noisy, bustling 
location he began to turn out fine furni- 
ture for the wealthy families of the city. 

He had married in 1793, changing 
his name to Phyfe. Being blessed with 
sons, he took them into the business 
as they came of age. At the height of 
his prosperity he had some 100 men 





Encyclopaedia Britannica 
For details see page 45. 
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CREATIVE AMERICANS—4 


Artist in Wood- 


DUNCAN PHYFE 





working for him and an establishment 
which took in several buildings. 

He made tables, chairs, sofas, and 
sideboards principally. His work was 
characterized by graceful, sweeping 
curves, cross slats, and parallel beading. 
His favorite design for chair backs was 
the lyre, and his skillful use of slender 
structural materials gave his work both 
strength ‘and beauty. 

Early in his career, Phyfe was in- 
fluenced strongly by the Adam brothers, 
Scottish architects. Robert Adam espe- 
cially, whose furniture and_ interior 
designs were much admired in this 
country, seems to have shaped Phyfe’s 
thinking. The other great names of the 
time were Hepplewhite and Sheraton, 
and. Phyfe studied these too. But he 
was no mere copyist. Instead, he 
adapted these popular styles into some- 
thing that was truly creative and 
original, and also, basically American. 

Working with solid mahogany, satin- 
wood, and maple, he gave each piece 
of furniture an individual touch that 
was distinctively Duncan Phyfe. He 
had many imitators, so that today, un- 
less documents can be produced, it is 
difficult to prove whether or not a 
given piece of furniture actually came 
from Phyfe’s shop. 


Captured Spirit of America 


After about 1825, a change began 
to affect American tastes in furniture. 
To stay in business, Phyfe had to man- 
ufacture pieces which were called 
“American Empire’—heavy mahogany 
and horsehair objects which Phyfe de- 
tested. He called it “butcher's furni- 
ture.” It was almost two decades before 
a note of grace began to return. 

But by this time Duncan Phyfe was 
an old man, with his best work behind 
him. He lived to the ripe old age of 86, 
dying in New York in 1854. 

Today the name of this creative 
American is symbolic of fine furniture. 
And more than that, Duncan Phyfe 
managed to capture in wood the very 
spirit of an America growing out of 
its awkward early days into a gracious 
maturity. —LEONARD Panis 








The Voice from the Curious Cube 


The twenty-fifth century was calling for help 


LL Xuthil seethed with excitement. 

The broad highways, the swirling 
ramps that led to the public forum were 
thronged with the jostling bodies of a 
hundred thousand inhabitant§, while in 
the living quarters of the capital city 
millions unable to witness the spectacle 
first-hand anxiously by their 
menavisors tor news. 


waited 


The.curious cube had opened. The 
gigantic slab of marble, its sheer, glis- 
tening walls towering hundreds of feet 
above the head of the tallest Xuthilian, 
its great square base more than a hun- 
dred home-widths on each side, but a 
few hours ago had opened—one smooth- 
ly oiled block sliding backward to re- 
veal a yawning pit of blackness in its 
depths. 

Already a band of daring explorers, 
heavily armed, had penetrated the 
depths of the curious cube. Soon they 
would return to make a public report, 
and it was this which all Xuthil breath- 
lessly awaited. 

None living knew the 
dared guess the fearful age—of the curi- 
ous cube. The archives in 
Xuthilian libraries noted its existence, 
presupposing divine origin or construc- 
tion. For certainly even the accom- 
plished hands of earth’s dominant race 
could not have built so gigantic a struc- 
ture. It was the work of Titans, or a 
god. 

So, with dialed to the 
forum for the first mental images to be 
broadcast therefrom by members of the 
exploration party, Xuthil hummed with 
nervous activity. 

Abruptly a pale green luminescence 
flooded the reflector screens of the 
menavisors, and a thrill coursed through 
the viewers. The exploration party had 
returned. Tul, chief of all Xuthilian sci- 
entists, was stepping upon the circular 
dais, his broad, intelligent forehead fur- 


purpose—or 


earliest 


menaviors 


Reprinted by permission from No Time 
Like the Future, by Nelson Bond, pub- 
lished by Avon Publications, Inc. Copy- 
right, 1954, by Nelson Bond. 


rowed with thought. His band of fol- 
lowers trailed after him. They too 
walked leadenly 

Tul stepped before the image-project- 
ing unit. As he did so, a wavering scene 
began to impress itself into the minds 
of his watchers—a picture that grew 
more clear and distinct as the mental 
contact strengthened. 

Each Xuthilian saw himself walking 
behind the glare of a strong torch down 
a long. straight 
through a_ high 
seamless stone. Cobwebs and the dust 
of centuries stirred softly beneath his 
feet, and the air was musty with the 
scent of long-dead years. A torch swung 
toward the roof of the passageway, and 
its beam was lost in the vast reaches of 
the chamber above. 

Then the 
great amphitheatre 
that dwarfed to insignificance the wide 
Xuthilian forum. Telepathically 
viewer saw himself—as Tul had done— 
press forward on eager feet, then stop 
and swing his flaring torch around the 
strangest sight a living eye had ever 
Rows rows of 
drawers, bronze-plated and embossed 
with hieroglyphs—these were the con- 
tents of 
nothing more. 

The picture faded. The 
thoughts of Tul replaced it, communi- 
cating directly with each watcher. 

“Undeniably there is some great mys- 
tery yet to be dissolved concerning the 
curious cube. What these drawers con- 
tain we do not know. Archives, per- 
haps, of some long-vanished race. But 
it will take long vears of arduous labor 
with the finest of modern equipment to 
open even one of the mighty shelves. 
Their gigantic size and intricate con- 
struction defies us. If living creatures 
built the curious cube—and we may 
suppose they did—their bodily structure 
was on a scale so vastly greater than 
our own that we are utterly unable to 
comprehend the purpose of their instru- 
ments. Only one thing found in the 


marble passageway, 


vaulted corridor of 


widened into a 


a tremendous room 


passage 


each 


seen. upon recessed 


the curious cube. These and 


wavered, 


By NELSON BOND 


cube was in any way comparable to 
machinery we know and employ.” 

Tul turned and nodded to two of his 
assistants. They moved forward, stag- 
gering under the weight of a huge stone 
slab, circular in form, set into a greater 
square of some strange fibroid material. 
Attached to this giant dais was a huge 
resilient hawser, larger in width by half 
than those who bore it. 

“The cable attached to this slab,” 
continued Tul, “is. very long. It reaches 
all the way into the heart of the curious 
cube. Obviously it has some bearing on 
the secret, but what that bearing is, we 
do not know. Our engineers will have 
to dismember the slab to solve its mean- 
ing. As you see, it is solid— 

Tul stepped upon the stone... . 

And as Tul stepped upon the push- 
button, quiescent current flowed upon 
reservoirs dormant for ages, and from 
the dark depths of the curious cube an 
electrically controlled recorder spoke. 

“Men—” human 
of the fiftieth century—we, your brothers 
of the twenty-fifth need you. For hu- 
manity’s sake, we call on you for help. 


said a voice—“men 


“As I speak, our solar system is plung- 
ing into a great trom 
which it will not emerge for hundreds 
of years. All mankind is 
destruction. In this specially constructed 
vault we have laid to rest ten thousand 
of the Earth, her 
metically sealed to sleep in an induced 
catalepsy until the fiftieth century. By 
that time the danger will be ended. 
vault at last has 
be men alive, and if 


( hlor ine cloud 


doomed to 


greatest minds of 


“The door to our 
opened. If there 
the air be pure, pull down the 
beside the portal of our tomb and we 
will waken. 


lever 


“If no man hear this plea—if no man 
still be alive—then farewell, world. The 
sleeping remnants of the race of man 
sleep on forever.” 

“Solid,” 
see, it seems to yield slightly.” He con 
tinued dubiously, “Citizens of Xuthil, 
we are as baffled by this mystery as 
you are. But you may rest assured that 
your council of will 
every effort to solve it.” 


repeated Tul. “Yet, as you 


scientists make 


The green glare of the menavisors 
faded. Xuthil, perplexed and marveling, 
returned to its daily 
corners and in halls, in homes and of- 
fices, Xuthilians briefly paused to touch 
antennae, discussing the strange won- 
der. 

For the voice from the curious cube 
had not been heard by any living crea- 
ture. Sole rulers of the fiftieth century 
were ants—and ants cannot hear. 


labors. On street 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. FOOD AND DRUG LAW 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


a. The Federal agency which pro- 
tects the consumer against harm- 
ful food and drugs is the 
l. Food and Drug Administra- 

tion 
Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare 
Department of Interior 
Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion 
Insecticides are 
1. small insects which destroy 
food 
2. insects which have developed 
resistance to chemicals 
. poisons used to kill harmful 
bugs and insects 
. foods which are resistant to 
insects 
Antibiotics are used to do all of 
the following, except 
l. increase the growth of fowl, 
pigs, and calves 

. treat sick livestock 

3. increase the weight of farm 
animals 

4. color food to make it 
attractive 


) 


more 
to consumers 


ll. THAILAND 


a. The former name of 
1. Siam 3. 
2. Viet-Nam_ 4. 
Thailand is located in 
1. Southeast Asia 
2. Southwest Asia 
3. North Africa 
4. the Middle East 
Thailand is about three fourths 
the size of 
1. Rhode Island 3. 
2. the United States 4. 
\ 


country 


Thailand is 
Chosen 
Taiwan 


India 
Texas 
controlled 
Thailand much of the 
18th and 19th centuries is 

Ll. Great Britain 

2. France 

3. Japan 

4. none of these countries 


which 
during 


The population of Thailand is 
about 

1. 1,500,000 3. 
2. 20,500,000 


72,000,000 
4. 350,000,000 


_f. A farm crop which Thailand ex- 
ports is 
1. wheat 3. 
2. corn 4. 


rice 

cotton 

. All of the following are natural 
resources found in Thailand, ex- 
cept 
[. rubber 3. uranium 
2. tin 4. teakwood 

. Since the end of World War II, 
Thailand has been allied closely 
with 
1. Soviet Russia 
2. Communist China 
3. the West 
4. India and Burma 

i. The percentage of farmers in 
Thailand who own their own 
land is about 
1. 5% 3. 25% 

2. 80% 4. 98% 

. All of the following‘ have played 
prominent roles in Thailand’s 
history, except 
1. Pibulsonggram 
2. Marshal Sarit 
8. Ho Chi Minh 
4. King Mongkut (Rama IV) 


ill. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” is it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to base a 
conclusion. 

1. Retail food prices rose steadily 

between 1950 and 1957. 
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. The reason for the rise in retail 
food prices between 1950 and 
1951 was the demand stimulat- 
ed by the Korean War. 

3. The base period for the index 
numbers given in the graph is 
1947-49. 

. In 1952 retail food prices were 
14.6% higher than in the base 
period 1947-49. 

. Between 1952 and 1953 food 
prices dipped over 5%. 


IV. BILLBOARDS VS. SCENERY 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements place an “F” if 
it is in favor of billboards on highways 
built with Federal funds and an “A” if 
it is an argument against it. 

__1. Reflectors on billboards confuse 
drivers who mistake them for 
traffic signals. 

2. Billboarders have shrewdly do- 
nated space for political cam- 
paigns. 

3. Billboards prevent drivers from 
becoming hypnotized by long 
stretches of road. 

. Billboards keep drivers informed 
of restaurants, hotels, and other 
services. 

5. Billboards provide additional 
revenue for people of a com- 
munity. 

__6. Billboards blot out the scenery. 


V. READING A MAP 


Open your magazines to the map 
of Thailand on page 8. On the line 
to the left of each of the following 
questions, write the correct answer. 


5 cited tk. Whe the: term 

we use to describe the topography of 

western Thailand? 

___. 8, In what direction 

are the major rivers of Thailand flow- 

ing? 

a ___3. Between 

parallels of latitude does Bangkok lie? 
_______ 4, * In what direction 

would you travel if you went from 

Bangkok to Loei? 

cieaaeitia ___5. About how many 

miles is it from Bangkok to Phetcha- 


bun? 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Bangkok ( bang’kok ) 

Buddhist ( bdod’ist ) 

coup d'etat (k60.da.ta’ ) 

Laos (louz) 

Malaya (ma.la’a ) 

Mongkut (mdng.g6od ) 

Pibulsonggram (pé.bd0n.sd0ng.gram ) 

Phao Sriyanond (pi.6 sé.ya.niin ) 

Phumiphon Aduldet (p’hd0.mé.p’hon 
a.ddon.la.dat ) 

Pote Sarasin ( pot si.ri.sin ) 

Sarit Thanarat ( sii.rit ta.na.rat’ 

Thailand (ti’land ) 

Viet-Nam ( vé.ét'-nam’ ) 
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WINCENT LYNCH AND HIS 
HELPER ON A ROUTINE SERVICE 
CALL— SPOT A FIRE! 


VINCENT LYNCH 
Phila. Electric Company 


ANOTHER TRUE ADVENTURE- 
SHOWING THAT THE PEOPLE OF 
THE ELECTRIC COMPANIES ARE 
GOOD NEIGHBORS TO HAVE. 
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WE CAN GET THOSE TWO 
BEFORE THEY HAVE TO 
JUMP. HELP ME WITH 

THIS LADDER, JOE! 














THE BOY FIRST, 
LADY—I/LL BE 
BACK FOR you! 





/ GLAD TO SEE YOU, CHIEF. 
PUTTING OUT FIRES ISN'T 7 2 
EXACTLY IN MY LINE £3 
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PIGGY-BACK, 
SON. GOT TO 
KEEP ONE 








THE BOY'S SAFE, 
MA'AM.TAKE IT 
EASY...I/M 
RIGHT BEHIND 

















THANKS FOR THE 
STORY, MR. LYNCH 


O.K-—-NOW |/VE GOT 
TO GET STARTED 
ON MY NEXT 





SERVICE CALL 














"ABOVE AND BEYOND THE 
@ CALL OF DUTY"COMES 
NATURALLY TO THE MEN 
’ AND WOMEN OF 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANIES. 
THEY ARE TRAINED TO 
KEEP ELECTRIC SERVICE 
GOOD AND ARE DEVOTED 
TO LENDING A HELPING 
HAND TO THEIR NEIGHBORS 
—BOTH ON THE JOB AND OFF 


Bringing you oll the low price 
electricity youW ever need 


LIGHT ANO POWER COMPANIES ** 


*Company names on request through this magazine 











FOR PICTURES 
THAT SELL.. THERE’S 
ony (}/(0 camera! 


What’s in a Name? 


By John Hackel, Kaukauna High School, Kaukauna, Wisconsin 


*Starred words refer to state nicknames 

















Students are invited to 
submit original cross d 
puzzles for publication 
in Sch i. al. Ma 2. 


Each puzzle should be 
| built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
| at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzie published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
| include puzzle design, 
| definitions, answers on 
| separate sheets, design 
| with answer filled in, 
jand stat b d 

| that the puzzle is origi- 
| nal and his own work. 
| Keep a copy as puzzles 
| cannot be returned. Give 
| name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
tines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in rext issue. 



















































































pacemaker 


pur, raphe 


If you're interested in selling your 
pictures, there’s only one camera for 
you—a 4x 5 Pacemaker Speed 
Graphic. That’s why more than 90% 
of the nation’s press and professional 
photographers have chosen this cam-: 
era. There’s no question about it— 
Speed Graphic pictures really sell! 











2. Michigan is nicknamed the . Alabama is nicknamed the 
State. State. 
. River in the eastern part of the 2. Ramble about aimlessly. 
Sunflower State. 3. Officer of the Guard (abbr.). 
2. Birthplace of Christopher Columbus. Guided. ’ 1g 
. Process animal hide into leather. * 5. New York is the __-_____ State. 
5. Member of the Seven Dwarfs who is 3. Special year that began on July 30 
not very smart. P (abbr. ). 
. Doctor of Science (abbr.) 7. The Pine Tree State is in this region 
. District Attorney (abbr.). of our country (abbr.). 


. Edgar Allan Poe wrote “The ‘ Followed. | , 
ene Vie. Wentiiees” . Wisconsin’s nickname, the 


State. 


One big reason is its big 4 x 5 nega- 
tive size. It gives sharp, crisp 8 x 10 
prints with only two-times enlarge- 
ment—11 x 14’s with less than three- 
times enlargement. Whether you're 
interested in profits or salons, here’s 
the camera that has all the features 
you need to produce top quality 
photographs. 


If you want more information on the camera 
that earns more money for more people than 
any other, write Dept. SC-11, Graflex, Inc., 


bt wp 


to 
a> 


fragrant wood. 


(abbr.). 


3. Not good. 


Mountain State. 


. Aurum (chemical symbol). 
. World War I song, “ 

. French heroine who was burned at 

the stake, Joan of __ 

3. Famous American playwright, 

____. O'Neill (nickname). 

. The Tar Heel State, 

. Cone-bearing tree with soft and 


. Idaho is nicknamed the 
. Vermont is nicknamed the 


There.” 


___. Carolina. 


. Day between Friday and Sunday 


State. 


. Continent to our south (abbr.). 
3. In the work cited (Latin abbr.). 
3. Office of Price Administration (abbr.). 
. And so forth (Latin abbr.). 
. The Muses are goddesses of these. 
2. Grew older. 
. Cast a ballot. 
27. It can be driven into wood. 
. Witch. : 
. Food sometimes comes in this. 
2. An evergreen is one of these. 
3. You draw this with a rifle. 
. California is the __.__._ State. 
. Electron volt (abbr.). 
. Warlike Indian of our Southwest. 


Rochester 3, N. Y., or see your Grafiex dealer. . The Cotton State (abbr.). 


. One of the Gabor sisters. 


th Anni 88 2. Rhode Island‘s nickname, 3. Book in the Old Testament by a 
7OED ANN1VETSATY—1007°I9S7 Rhody. Hebrew prophet (abbr.). 


. The Coyote State, South —_____.. . Children. 
GRAFLEX 


. Elizabeth Taylor’s husband ( initials). 
. Okay (abbr.). 


. Book of the Old Testament (abbr.). by Ponce de 
. Partake of food. . Assert. 


. Distinguished Service Order (abbr. ). . The Sunshine State was discovered 
. A SUBSIDIARY OF 





State. 


. First day of Lent, — 
. Kansas is nicknamed the 


Wednesday. 


. Persian poet, ______. Khayyam. 
. It is (contraction). 
. The sun’s nickname, Old 





HALLMARK TE LEVISION PREMIERE—-THURSDAY NIGHT, OCTOBER 17 
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The hark Hall of Fame presents 


William Warfield 
Eddie “Rochester” Anderson 
mirmona me, Cab Calloway 
: ee See ae 
“THE GREEN 
PASTURES” 


with 








Earle Hyman 
Butterfly McQueen 

in a cast of 80 
Produced and directed 


by George Schaefer 


- « 


Don’t miss this beautiful, heart- theatre... deeply touching . . . both 
warming fable. It tells the story of | devout and gently humorous.” 
the Bible as visualized by the children 90 minutes in compatible color 
NBC-T) : 9:30 pm (EDT), 
8:30 pm (EST & CDT), 7:30 pm (CST), 
6:30 pm (MST), 9:30 pm (PST) 


of a Sunday school class in Louisiana 
some 50 years ago. 
The original play captivated Broad- 
way audiences for 507 consecutive \hy/ 
performances, and then returned Q0 , ( 
five years later for another long run! 
Critics acclaimed it as “‘one of the — Carnda~ 
finest achievements of the American When you care enough to send the very best 
CAB CALLOWAY 
Great plays coming up on Hallmark Hall of Fame: Ed Wynn in “On Borrowed Time”; 


an all-star cast in “Hans Brinker’’; Maurice Evans in “Twelfth Night’’:; Julié Harris in a new 
play, “Little Moon of Alban”; Maurice Evans.in “Dial M For Murder.” 





Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


( N YOUR mark... get set. 

GO! 

And he’s off, in a tremendous burst 
of speed. He's gaining speed; his 
energy s fantastic! He’s rounding the 
first turn on the inside, he’s—CRASH! 
He just ran into a wall nine feet high 
and twice as thick. The wall is better 
known to the fans as “the parental 
bloc k,’ 

Are you just imagining that par- 
ents stand in the way of everything 
you call fun? Or do they really make 
a game of clogging the wheels of 
progress? Well, it looks like a little 
of each, but you'd get a better view 
if you'd take off your racing blinders. 


O. Every time my parents and I dis- 


agree on something, they lay down the 
law and won't even listen to my side of 


S— 


the question. I'd like to have construc- 
tive discussions when we differ. How 
can I promote them? 


A. You ask your parents if you may 
work at Davis’ Gas Station on Satur- 
days. Mom says no; Dad says no. 
“Why?” you ask. “We don’t want you 
to,” answers Dad. 

You're up against a wall, so you turn 
and walk away from it. You've forgot- 
ten that man has never built a wall so 
high you can’t get over it, or so long 
you can’t get around it, 

You want to hear your parents’ rea- 
sons and, more, want them to hear 
yours. They may not realize how im- 
portant reaSons are to you—they’ve been 
saying “no” to you since you were a 
child, probably without being asked to 
explain themselves. “Why” has a faint 
aroma of impertinence about it, like a 
child’s saying “no” just to get attention. 





WAP 
HOTOS 
ST 


portrait 


Pennies per picture 


IN A HURRY ? Send 25c for extra super-speed service! 





WALLET PHOTOS, Box $-2ll, HILLSIDE, N. J 
Please [) 
send me 


Need more? 


60 for $2 


84 tor $3 


t enclose photo of snapshot which you will return unharmed 
if I'm not delighted with swap photos you will refund my money 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
city 


25 Swap PHOTOS from one pose 
60 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $2.00 enclosed 
() 84 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $3.00 enclosed 
C) | enclose 25c for SUPER SPEED SERVICE 


$1.00 enclosed 


ZONE STATE 
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Christian Science Monitor 
“| really should congratulate my family 
for showing such a cooperative spirit.” 


You need to make your parents respect 
your “why” by showing them you reall) 
mean it. 

In a tone that has no trace of a whine, 
no touch of exasperation, repeat your 
“why.” “I'd really like to know why, 
Dad. This means a lot to me.” If Dad 
gives a reason you think isn’t a good 
one (like, “You're too young”), deliver 
your answer cautiously, in the same 
tone of respect. “Mr. Davis doesn’t think 
I’m too young, Dad, and several boys 
my age work on Saturdays.” You've got 
Dad started now, and he’s not likely to 
stop, as long as you handle the situa- 
tion with the greatest of diplomacy. 

You may think your parents are stub- 
born, unreasonable, or illogical, but 
don’t let your feelings show. Appeal to 
your parents as reasonable people and 
they will respond as such. But you 
have to set the tone of reasonableness. 


Q. Whenever my boy friend comes 
to the house, Mother says things to me 
like, “Don’t be so dumb,” or “Why are 
you so clumsy?” This is very embarrass- 
ing, How can I make her stop? 


A. You'd like Glenn to think you're 
the prettiest, most intelligent, most 
poised girl in school, and you're sure 
he does until Mom accuses you of being 
otherwise. She doesn’t realize how much 
discomfort she’s causing you, thinking 
your blushes are due to Glenn’s pres- 
ence. 

The trouble probably does lie in 
Glenn’s presence. When Mom says the 
same things to you when he isn’t there, 
you know she’s teasing, criticizing, or 
in a temper, and you react accordingly. 
But you become extra-sensitive when 
Mr. Heart Trouble is near you and 
Mom doesn’t say the right thing. This 
feeling will go away as you get older, 





as you realize that Glenn and your 
other friends pay almost no attention to 
Mom’s jibes, or think she’s amusing. 
If it’s really unbearable, speak to 
Mom and she'll be more careful. But 
don’t expect her constant flattery in- 
stead. You probably are clumsy and do 
act foolish, particularly when Glenn’s 
there to make you nervous. Focus on 
your shortcomings, instead of Mom’s, 
and see if you can make them shrink. 


Q. My parents continually find fault 
with my friends for no reason at all, 
and even forbid me to see them. I'm 
no different from my friends. How can 
I make them see this? 


A. Your parents see you in all your 
moods—when you're sweet, loud, ccn- 
siderate, rude, neat, stubborn, lovable 
and impossible. They see only the quali- 
ties of Joan and Sally that Joan and 
Sally show when they're with you at 
your house. Since three girls is often 
a poisonous combination, the loud, in- 
considerate, catty sides of their natures 
may be all your parents have seen. 
Naturally they wouldn’t want you to 
associate with such people. 

But you know they have their good 
sides. Let your parents see this by ask- 
ing permission to invite your friends to 
dinner, one at a time. From table set- 
ting to wash-’em-up time, Joan will be 
given dozens of chances to show her 
whole, attractive nature. 

Of course, your parents may have 
good reasons to criticize your friends. 
You may not have been very careful in 
selecting companions, choosing them 
because they were daring or ultra- 
sophisticated. Take a look at your 
friends and ask yourself if you'd like to 
have your daughter associate with 
them. Perhaps you'll see your parents’ 
side. 


Q. In our family it’s every man for 
himself. No one cares what I think or 
do? How can I keep from feeling alone? 


A. First, take an interest in each 
member of your family, from Dad to 
your 2%-year-old brother, spending a 
little time daily with each one alone. 
It’s amazing how much less wrapped 
up in themselves people become when 
others show a sincere interest in them. 

Second, set an example of coopera- 
tion. Offer to help Sis with the dishes 
or to take the baby for a walk so Mom 
can rest. It’s also amazing how gener- 
ous people become when someone 
shows them a little generosity. 

You may feel like a lonely do-gooder 
in a hostile world for a while, and be 
on the verge of losing faith in your 
thankless family. But somebody has to 
take the first step, so it may as well be 
you. Give it a try for a while. Results 
should show up soon. 
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The new Arrow Trimway combines comfort and good looks, 
The madras fabric comes in news-making stripes and miniature 
plaids. Body and sleeves are Mitoga®-tailored to produce a 
smooth, clean-cut fit... with box pleat in back, Ivy style. The 
collar is buttoned down in front and at the center back. Arrow 
Trimway Shirts from $5.00. Square crew-neck sweater in 100% 
wool, just $10.00. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW =~ first in fashion 


Casual Wear 





He Could 
Have Danced 


All Night! 


ACK at dear old Westfield ( Mass.) 
High School, Walt Kowalczyk was 
the kind of fellow who could have 
danced all night. But unfortunately no- 
body would have begged for more. 
For Walt loved to do his “dancing” 
on the football field. And whenever he 
spread his wings and did a thousand 
fancy things, none of them got him any 
further along the ground. It’s when 
Walt gave up the Arthur Murray non- 
sense and started plowing straight ahead 
that exciting things began happening. 
Let’s turn back the clock to 1953. 
Walt is the Mr. Big on the Westfield 
High campus. A six-foot 195-hunk of 
muscle, he’s 
sports. In track, he’s the state 100-yard 
and 220-yard sprint champ. In basket- 


a shining star in four major 


ball, he’s the most valuable player on 
the team. In baseball, he’s an all-state 
outfielder. And in football . . . there- 
upon hangs our tale. 

When 
team, he was “gun-shy.” Despite his 
size and speed, he was afraid of running 
over people. He had a tendency to 
dance and dodge. Not because he was 
scared of being hurt. “I was afraid of 
crashing into the line for fear of having 
the ball knocked loose,” he explains. 

His coach, Bill Jenkins, kept on his 
tail. In practice sessions, he'd keep 
yelling, “Run OVER those tacklers!” 
“Run OVER those guys!” Walt soon be- 
gan chanting the words to himself, and 
that did it. He ran wild in his senior 
year, making the all-state team. By the 


Walt first went out for the _ 





Cracker Jack 


Candied Popcorn with LOTS 
of Candied Peanuts.... 


ANY TIME YOU 
WANT A SNACK... 
NOTHING’S BETTER 
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time he graduated the following June, 
he was hailed as the greatest athlete in 
New England. 

Boston College, Boston University, 
the U. of Connecticut, and all the other 
colleges near Westfield cried in their 
root beer when Walt decided to go else- 
where for his college schooling. Michi- 
gan State crooked a finger and the 
Westfield Whippet came running. 

Walt had a fine year as a freshman 
and everybody predicted he'd be a 
regular in his soph year. Sure enough, 
he started the 1955 opener against 
Indiana. It was the toughest game he 
ever played. 

“It was my first in big-time competi- 
tion,” he says, “and I was all shaken 
up.” To the coaches’ horror, Walt lapsed 
back into his old high school habit of 
“dancing.” In the Spartans’ first couple 
of games, Mr. K. picked up only 103 
vards in 28 attempts. 

Walt might have danced all night 
right back to the third team—if not for 
the backfield coach, Sonny Grandelius 
Sonny-boy kept needling him to stop 
dancing and start advancing. 

Walt began straightening out in the 
third game against Michigan. He tried 
running over the Wolverine tacklers, 
and it worked pretty nicely. That gave 
him the confidence he needed. 

By the following week, he was ready 
to crash into the headlines. He broke 
loose for 91 yards against Notre Dame. 
And from then on, there was no stop- 
ping him. Against Wisconsin, for ex- 
ample, he rambled for 172 yards and 
two touchdowns on only 10 rushes! 

Walt wound up the season as the top 
rusher on the team with 584 yards on 





82 attempts for a great 7.1 average. He 
ranked second in scoring with six touch- 
downs, second in punt returns with five 
for 75 yards, and second in kick-off re- 
turns with four for 99 yards. 

When Michigan State flew west for 
the Rose Bow] Game, all eyes were on 
the rock ’n’ sock halfback. Anyone who 
could run away from nine out of ten 
tacklers and run over the tenth was 
truly a dangerous character. 

The pride of Westfield disappointed 
no one—except the U. C. L. A. fans. He 
slammed: through the great Bruin line 
for 88 yards in 13 rushes and upset 
them further by throwing the first pass 
in his college career—a 25-yard gainer 
to halfback Clarence Peaks. Michigan 
State beat U.C.L.A., 17-14, with Walt 
being named as the outstanding player 
of the day. 

When 1956 rolled around, Kowal- 
ezyk was a marked man. Everybody 
knew about him. All the experts picked 
him as a sure-fire All-American. And 
the Michigan State fans licked their 
chops, thinking about all those totch- 
downs he was going to score. 

Alas, that eagerly awaited junior sea- 
son proved a dud. Walt suffered a crip- 
pling foot sprain in an early scrimmage, 
and never fully recovered from it. That 
probably cost the Spartans an unbeaten 
season, since they lost one game by one 
point and another by a single touch- 
down. With Walt in the lineup, they 
could very easily have reversed both 
those defeats. 

But 1957 looks like another year. 
Walt appears ready to rise and shine 
once more. And that spells bad news 
for Michigan, Notre Dame, Illinois, and 
the rest of the Spartan foes. 

The Michigan State bronco lined up 
his favorites for us as follows: movies, 
John Wayne and June Allyson; music, 
Frankie Laine and Buddy Morrow’s 
band; school subject, physical educa- 
tion; and hobby, wood-working and 
tinkering with cars. 

The games that stand out most in his 
mind are the Wisconsin and Rose Bow] 
contests in his soph year. His ambition 
is to play pro football and then go into 
coaching. 

He also lists a “most embarrassing 
moment.” While playing for Westfield 
High, he once broke into the open with 
only the safety man between him and the 
end zone. “I got around him, all right,” 
Walt grins, “but he took a dive at me 
and grabbed the seat of my pants.” 

The seat was ripped out neatly, and 
the pants fell down to the ankles— 
sending Walt sprawling on the turf. “I 
didn’t dare get up,” says Walt. “They 
had to carry a blanket out to me and 
walk. me to the locker room. Embar- 
rassed? I was so red I looked like 
Sitting Bull!” 

—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


MMi '“Tops, don’t miss. 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M) ; 


“wvvr-Time Limit (D); A Man Escaped 
(D); The Spanish Gardener (D); Funny 
Face (M); Around the World in 80 Days 
(D); The Ten Commandments (D); An 
Affair to Remember (D); The Pajama 
Game (M); Abandon Ship! (D); Dino 
(D); Desk Set (C). 


wr Perri (Y); 3:10 to Yuma (W); Doc- 
tor at Large (C); The James Dean Story 
(Y); Man of a Thousand Faces (D); No 
Sleep Till Dawn (D); Bernardine (C); 


The glamorous new Petite-Pak, for 
instance. Here’s the finest quality 
purse set you can buy. Both the dainty 
pen and pencil are beautifully styled 
in fashion colors. And they write with 
complete dependability—just like all 
Esterbrook products. $5.75 a set. 


32 points to choose from. So you're 





Mi“ "Good. 


Documentary— 


Mi Fair. 
(Y); 


MSave your money. 


Animated Cartoon—(A Western— (W) 


Operation Mad Ball (C); Night Passage 
(W); The Saga of Satchmo (Y); No Down 
Payment (D). 


“The Young Don’t Cry (D); Pursuit of 
the Graf Spee (D); A Town Like Alice 
(D); The Golden Virgin (D); The Ride 
Back (W); Hidden Fear (D) 


Jeanne Eagels (D); The Monte Carlo 
Story (C); The Big Caper (D); Enemy 
from Space (D). 


sure of matching your writing needs 
exactly. And points are replaceable. 
If you damage one, a new Esterbrook 
point screws in in seconds. 

Personalized stationery. Get your 
name and address on 50 sheets, 25 en- 
velopes for 50¢ when you buy any Es- 
terbrook products. Limited time offer. 


‘Choose exactly the point for you from 


‘Esterbrook’s 32 





Gsterbrook 2.05 


and up 











For talented students 


in the nation’s Junior and Senior High Schools 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


are proud to announce 


the expanded 


1958 Scholastic Art Awards 


FEATURING 


e The Hallmark Honor Prizes 


Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards 
130 scholarships 
$18,000 in honoraria 


e Gold Achievement Keys and Medals 


e Certificates of Merit 


and the new National High School Art Exhibi- 
tion to be staged during June 1958 at three 
simultaneous exhibitions in New York City. 


OPPORTUNITIES UNLIMITED 


The 31st annual Scholastic Art Awards offer greater-than-ever 
opportunity in 1958 for students who show talent in art. Seventy of 
the nation’s art schools and business firms will award 130 scholarships. 
Hallmark Honor Prizes of $100 each will be presented to the student 
creating the best pictorial work in each region, plus five additional 
“at-large” awards. Regional exhibitions across the nation will award 
yold achievement keys, certificates, and National Nomination Blue 
Ribbons. National honors will then be awarded to hundreds of out- 
standing students whose work will be shown for the first time in the 
art capital of the nation, New York City. 


KNOW YOUR RUiES 


To enter and qualify for these awards and scholarships, you must 
know the rules. In some areas, for example, local conditions limit 
participation to students in grades 10, 11, and 12. You will find com- 
plete information in the 1958 Rules Book. If your art teacher has not 
yet received a copy, you may request one from Scholastic Magazines 
Art Awards, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y., making sure 
to include your address. The rules book which you receive will tell 
exactly how, when, and where to submit your entries. 


Scholastic Art Awards is approved by the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 

















CLASSIFICATIONS OPEN TO YOU 


Listed With Their Sponsors 
OILS 
M. Grumbacher, Inc. 
WATER COLORS 


The American Crayon Company, 
Division of Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


PASTELS AND COLORED PENCILS 
Eagle Pencil Co. 


LEAD PENCIL DRAWING 
Venus Pen & Pencil Corp. 
DRAWING INKS 
Higgins Ink Co. 

FELT PEN DRAWING 
MIXED MEDIA 
CRAYON, CHARCOAL, COLORED 
CHALK 
LINOLEUM BLACK PRINTS 
OTHER PRINTS 
COLLAGE 
POSTERS 
Chicago Cardboard Co. 
LETTERING 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 
ILLUSTRATION 
Famous Artists Schools 


GREETING-CARD DESIGN 
The Greeting Card Association 


FASHION DESIGN 
GENERAL DESIGN 
APPLIED TEXTILE DESIGN 


The American Crayon Company, 
Division of Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


SCULPTURE 
CERAMIC SCULPTURE 
POTTERY 
WEAVING 
JEWELRY 
Jewels by TRIFARI 
ENAMELING 
MISCELLANEOUS CRAFTS 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Ansco 
STRATHMORE AWARDS 
For the best entry in each two- 


dimensional classification, 
Strathmore Paper Co. 









Match Our List of 


Creative 
Americans! 


Win a set of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica for your classroom 


Team up with the other students in 
your class and prepare your list of 
“27 Creative Americans”’—from Colonial 
times to the present. They should be 
chosen from many fields of thought and 
action—government, industry, the arts, 
the sciences, philosophy, literature, so- 
cial reform, etc. 

Senior Scholastic has prepared its 
own list for our “Creative Americans” 
series this year (see page 34). 

The four classrooms (and teachers) 
whose list of Creative Americans comes 
closest to matching our own will each 
receive a set of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica. 

Entries are one list for 
each teacher classes subscribe 
to Senior Scholastic. In case of ties, 
duplicate sets will be awarded. 

Send your list, postmarked no later 
than October 31, 1957, to: Creative 
Americans, Senior Scholastic, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


limited to 
W hose 


Over-Coded 


Telephone operators often use certain 
codes as they talk back and forth to 
each other in handling long distance 
calls.. They use these codes to speed 
service. For example, an operator will 
say, “DA,” meaning “doesn’t answer,” 
or “BY” which means the number is 
“busy.” 

One inventive operator, in a town 
that served a rural community, came 
up with a new code. 

“The number you want is OMC,” she 


45 


told the operator on the other end of 
the line. 

“What’s OMC?” the confused opera- 
tor asked. 

“Out milking cows.” 


Medical Wails 


When one of his releases that looked 
like a sure hit suddenly faded from the 
popularity charts, the recording artist be- 
came aci ‘ely ill. His doctor’s diagnosis: 
“Slipped disk.” 


Key Notes 











Motorists trapped in 
blizzard are saved 


A raging February blizzard had 
struck Salt Lake City, Utah. In some 
places drifts were fifteen and twenty 
feet high—trapping motorists on out- 
of-town highways. 

Two telephone men —Wilford Moser 
and Charles Cornell — realized that the 
telephone company’s “Sno-Cat” would 
be the only vehicle able to get through 
to the stranded automobiles. The Sno- 
Cat rides on treads and can travel 
over deep snow. 

Regardless of the danger, Wilford 
and Charles and a highway patrolman 
started out into the blizzard. Visibility 
was almost zero. Charles kept his head 
out of the window and shouted direc- 
tions while Wilford struggled to drive 
the vehicle over the drifts. 

Pushing through, they found two 
men and a little boy, snowbound in 
their car since the previous day—and 
a three-man crew marooned in a snow 
plow. Then they saw the tep of another 


Wirrorp Moser CuHarLes CORNELL 
car almost covered with snow. Digging 
down to it, they found and rescued an 
unconscious man. Later, a second res- 
cue squad of telephone men picked up 
thirteen more stranded motorists. 

The Bell Telephone System is proud 
of the heroism of Wilford Moser and 
Charles Cornell and the tele- 
phone men who assisted in the rescue 
work. Their story is an example of the 
devotion to public service shared by 
telephone people everywhere. 
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Working together to bring people together 
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Now you can ERASE 
your WRITING 


in BALL POINT 
PENS and PENCILS! 


Go right ahead and be ‘Ball Point happy!’ 
Here's a brand new eraser of special texture 
rubber—Weldon Roberts No. 38 Ball Point—to 
whisk away quickly and cleanly all writing of 
ball point pens and pencils. 


Attractive green color. Handy-dandy elliptic 
shape that fits your fingers. Ask your stofioner 
Weldon Roberts Eraser No. 38 Ball Point 

and for other styles in Weldon Roberts Erasers 
especially made for art, typing and general use. 


for it- 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
365 Sixth Avenue Newark 7, N. J. 


World's Foremost Eraser Specialists 
Correct Mistakes in Any Language 


THESE TOP RECORDING ARTISTS 
PLAY SELMER INSTRUMENTS 


RAY ANTHONY 


BENNY GOODMAN 





TONY SCOTT 
STAN GETZ 
LES BROWN 
BOB DUKOFF 
PAUL DESMOND 
LARRY ELGART 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


HERMAN 





Make your Instrument 


Selmer 


—You'll Get More Out of Your Playing 


So many top stars choose Selmer because 
they’ve found Selmer means easier, better 
playing. The tone quality and construc- 
tion of Selmer can bring out your best, 
too. To find out why, write 


SELMER, Elkhart, Indiana 


FREE! ‘otest “BANDWAGON,” 
exclusiva Selmer music mag- 
azine. Also color booklet describ- 
ing features of all Selmer (Paris) 
instruments. Address Dept. G -101. 
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> The big news this coming week is 
the arrival of Queen Elizabeth II of 
England in North America. On Satur- 
day, Oct. 12, Her Majesty arrives in 
Ottawa, Canada. All radio and TV net- 
works will cover this event. On Sunday, 
the Queen will address the Canadian 
nation; on Monday she will convene 
Parliament; and on Thursday she will 
be in Washington, as a guest of the 
American people. Radio-TV facilities 
have been set up to follow Her Majesty 
as she is welcomed by President Eisen- 
hower and, later in the day, introduced 
to the press. On Friday a gala garden 
party at the British Embassy will close 
the week's festivities, in which you 
can participate via your radio or TV 
set. 


> Sunday, Oct. 13, is the big day for 
special shows. Since three are sched- 
uled at different times, you can enjoy 
them all—if your eyes hold out. First 
comes Pinocchio, with Mickey Rooney 
as the lovable puppet. Supporting Mr. 
Rooney will be a fine cast, including 
Walter Slezak, Fran Allison, Jerry Co- 
lonna, Stubby Kaye and Martyn Green. 
Later in the day you may want to see 
Bing Crosby, Frank Sinatra, Louis 
Armstrong and Rosemary Clooney in- 
troduce the new Edsel automobile to 
the nation. Finally, the Standard Oil 
Company will celebrate its 75th anni- 
versary with a program titled Wonders 
of Today and the Promise of Tomorrow. 
Handsome Tyrone Power will be the 
host, with a guest list that includes 
Jimmy Durante, Kay Starr, Eddie Maye- 
hoff and Bert Lahr. For lazy teleview- 
ers, this will be an easy day, because 
all these shows will be carried on NBC- 
TV. However, sports fans will have to 
twirl their dials to CBS-TV to catch 
the pro football game between the 
New York Giants and the Washington 
Redskins. 


> The stable doors open up on Wednes- 
day night, Oct. 16, when ABC-TV pre- 
mieres its latest horse-opera, Tomb- 
stone Territory. It's an “adult West- 
ern,” which Alfred Hitchcock once 
defined by saying, “You don’t have 
good guys and bad guys—you have 
good guys and neurotics.” Anyway, 
take a look at Tombstone and see if 
its psychological approach appeals to 
you. 


> The Hallmark Hall of Fame will pre- 
sent a special TV version_of Maro Con- 


nelly’s Green Pastures, a Negro child’s 
interpretation of the Bible. Concert 
singer William Warfield will be “De 
Lawd,” supported by Eddie (Rochester) 
Anderson and “Sugar Ray” Robinson. 
Watch it this Thursday evening on 
NBC-TV. 
—Dick KLEINER 
(Check your time and channel for 
each of these fine shows.) 








ED BROWN, 


Star quarterback of 
the Chicago Bears, 
says: 


“When you play 
football, wear a 
good supporter’’ 


Running, twisting, blocking, falling—in touch 
or tackle—can take a lot out of you, cause 
serious strains. 

No matter what your sport you need a 
good supporter. Take Ed Brown's advice. 
Wear a good supporter... get a Bike 
at your local sporting goods store. More 
athletes have worn Bike than any other brand. 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
The Bike Web Com 
DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 


WALLET 
PHOTOS 


ad any size graduation 
snapshet or negative 
with $1.00 for 25 Beavtitone* 
wallet photoes. Each 2'/:x3' 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money 
back guarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00. 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 
Green Bay, We. 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


ur classmates America’s Most 
Sesut ful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


earn sensational commission 

financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 

1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — Commemoratives — British 
7 


Colonies — High Value Pictorials, ete. 
Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated 
Magazine all free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 














There 

complete with ice 
cream cones, had obviously strayed 
away from their mother and were 
amusing themselves riding up and down 
the crowded elevators. Suddenly the 
boy noticed his cone was dripping—and 
wiped it against the back of a woman's 


Careful, 


Two youngsters, 


Suits Her Taste 


A Hollywood producer was deter- 
mined to give his mother a birthday 
present that would outshine the luxu- 
rious gifts his brothers were giving her. 
He read about an amazing mynah bird, 
which had a vocabulary of 4,000 words 
drawn from several languages and 
could sing three operatic arias. He im- 
mediately bought the bird for $50,000 
and sent it to his mother. 

The day after her birthday, he tele- 
phoned. “What did you think of the 
bird, Mother?” he asked eagerly. 

She replied, “Delicious!” 

Mary McIntyre, Union 
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No Good 


In the midst of her first driving les- 
son, Mrs. Kee complained to her 
husband: “George, the little mirror up 
there isn’t right.” 

“What’s wrong with it?” 
husband. 

“IT can’t see a thing in it but the car 


behind!” 


asked her 


Tit-Bits, London 


Tasty Morsel 


Mother: “Now, Junior, be a good 
boy and say ‘Ah-h-h,’ so the doctor can 
get his finger out of your mouth.” 


Balance Sheet 





mink stole. 

“For goodness sake, 
yourself,” 
“You're 

v0 
cream. 


Jimmy, watch 
whispered his sister loudly. 
getting fur all over your ice 


volbye. boraciom... 
bin “ pelle 


The American Weekly 


Note for the Waitress 


The restaurant crowded for 
lunch, but the man found a corner table | 
and sat down gratefully. A waitress 
handed him the and then left to 
take care of other diners. 

Suddenly, after a long, long interval, 
she realized she had forgotten about 
the corner table and hurried over to 
take the order. The man had gone, but 
propped against a glass’ was a small, | 
roughly-printed sign. It said: OUT TO 
LUNCH. 


was 


menu 


The Balance Sheet | 


Second Time 


One week an employee got a dollar 
too much in his pay envelope. The next 
week the paymaster, who had discov- 
ered the error, deducted the dollar. 

“Hey,” the fellow squawked. “I'm a 
dollar short.” 

“Well,” said the paymaster, “you 
didn’t complain last week when you 
were a dollar over.” 

“That’s right, but a guy can overlook 
one mistake. When it happens a sec- 


ond time, it’s time to complain.” 
Home Folks 


a 
Your whole world changes 
when you own a new 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON HUMMER 


Go where you want when the fancy 
moves you. No more scrounging a ride, 
pleading for the family car. You’re on hd 
your own, free as the wind. 


Easy to own... 

economical to operate 
Only $75 down, and about $20.00 a 
month. Monthly payments include fire, 
theft and collision insurance; local taxes; 
freight and carrying charges, And, with 
a Hummer, you get up to 100 miles per 
K gallon .. . ride for about 4¢ per mile! rt 


p 

| 

CIA See your dealer for a test ride and 
S details . . . information on how a Hum- 
mer helps you earn pocket money, too. 
Or mail coupon. NO OBLIGATION. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. SS, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me free Hummer literature 
and kit to help me ‘‘sell’’ my parents. 











Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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He gets 


He’s the ‘“‘man most likely to suc- 
ceed’’... the man who shows up time 
and again on the honor roll. 

And he owes a great deal of his 
success to his Royal Portable. Makes 
his homework neater and more ac- 
curate, helps him finish assignments 
faster. Takes the drudge out of school- 
work, too, so that he likes to study. 
(Well almost, anyway!) 
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the Royal tress 


The Royal Portable has a lot of work- 
saving features...including Twin- 
Pak, the quick-change, no-smudge 
ribbon... wonderful Magic® Margin 
...and the famous Royal light touca... 
plus your choice of 6 handsome colors. 

When you’re shopping for a port- 
able, remember Royal’s Easy Pay- 
ment Plan. It’s the easy way to buy 
—and win admiration, too! 


... the world’s most wanted portable 


product of Royal McBee Corporation 





























New Twin-Pak Rib»on. So easy to 
change ribbons im seconds. Just lift out the 
old, drop in the new Twin-Pak. Nothing to 
wind or thread.’ And no smudgy fingers. 





Teachers Look 
at the Movies 


By VIRGINIA BELLE LOWERS 


OLLYWOOD, Calif.—Why wasn’t 
the picture like the book? Why 

aren't more good books made into mo- 
tion pictures? Perhaps it is a mistake 
to consider movies as an interpretation 
of literature—aren’t the movies an art 
form of their own? Is the movie a pos- 
sible motivation for critical thinking? 

With questions like these in mind, 
100 Los Angeles teachers enrolled here 
this summer in a workshop sponsored 
by the city schools. Representatives 
from the Motion Picture Industry Coun- 
cil served as guest speakers. 

Facing the teachers were: producer 
Jerry Wald, script writer Jesse Lasky, 
Jr., director Robert Wise, film editor 
Leon Barsha, art director Hilyard 
Brown, music scorer Elmer Bernstein, 
cameraman Hal Mohr, actor Leon 
Ames, and story analyst Leroy Linick. 
Each gave a lucid and informative ac- 
count of his work on the motion pic- 
ture team of experts. 

The story, all agreed, is of foremost 
importance. “There is no way of escap- 
ing the material you are working with,” 
said Director Robert Wise. “About 600 
pictures are produced each year, from 
Japan to Italy,” Jerry Wald stated, 
“and all the producers have been 
scrambling for about ten subjects. That 
leaves the other 590.” To find these 
stories, film editors are reading plays, 
novels, slick magazines, scenario treat- 
ments, “originals,” unpublished plays 
and novels, television plays submitted 
before production for the living-room 
screen and the newspapers. 

To set up a practical criterion for use 
in choosing picture subjects, Jerry Wald 
wrote to 8,000 librarians. “What books 
have readers taken out most in the last 
20 years?” he asked. Replies from 7,400 
high school, college, and public librar- 
ians revealed that the books preferred 
by people throughout the world deal 
with three basic themes: survival, 
emotional security, and economic se- 
curity. The fundamental emotions — 
pleasure, pain, fear, hope, love, hatred 
— these possess universal appeal. 

Analysis of the big, money-making 
hits bears this out. In The Best Years of 
Our Lives, survival in the post-war 

Miss Lowers is Supervisor of Lan- 
guage Arts for the Los Angeles Public 
Schools. 


Best Years of Our 
Lives had universal 
appeal. It dealt with 
adjustment in the 
post-war world. 


world was the theme, as also in Gone 
With the Wind—another war, another 
world. Casablanca showed a man who 
for ten reels is selfish and has a decision 
to make. In From Here to Eternity the 
major decision was whether to go back 
into battle again, the theme: emotional 
discovery. 

Some pictures have raised questions 
that resulted in improvements in so- 
ciety, like Caged, which dealt with 
placing a first offender in prison among 
second, third, and fourth offenders. 
Chain Gang was another. Unfortunate- 
ly, some of the best pictures, though 
tremendous critical successes, are not 
financial successes. A Man Called Peter 
was one of these. 

What people want in pictures is 
identification with real human beings, 
not psychic misfits, arrested social de- 
velopment cases. Feeling is more inter- 
esting than an ugly plot. Unusual plots 
are a dime a dozen. Real people created 
on the screen are rare. 

Someone asked, “Is art above the au- 
dience?” The word “art” frightens peo- 
ple. Yet, as Thomas Wolfe said, “Always 
write a masterpiece. There’s a great 
market for them.” The great increase 
in music appreciation and improvement 
in taste in other arts in America indi- 
cates that the world is moving ahead 
in this respect. There are more high 
school graduates in the United States 
since 1940 than in all the previous 
years of our national life. They are 
reading more, seeing more, listening 
more to good music than their parents. 


Teacher Reactions 


“Looking forward to each session of 
the workshop was like planning to at- 
tend the best show in town,” one of the 
teachers later said. Hearing the movie 
experts explain their work and _ their 
aims in creating “a human document 
subject to interpretation by human 
beings,” widened horizons, changed 
attitudes, and above all, involved the 
teachers themselves in the process. 


When a film is shown before an au 
dience, a new element is added. The 
reception by the viewers caps the pro 
duction. All of us are audience, for 
motion pictures have been part of ou 
environment, part of our growing up 
part of our education. 

Development of critical attitudes of 
film appreciation has therefore long 
been considered a part of the English 
curriculum. A picture, like a good book, 
is to be enjoyed, but understanding 
increases enjoyment. Having learned 
so much more to look for in a picture, 
the teachers decided that a film should 
be taught as a movie, not as a book. 

The question of using feature films in 
the classroom drew highly vocal com- 
ment. While all believed that seeing a 
picture is good motivation for reading 
the book it was based upon, they were 
also agreed that the cut version of a 
major film often gives an erroneous idea 
of the story by losing too much impor 
tant continuity. A Tale of Two Cities 
was cut to “nothing but mob scenes,” 
Mutiny on the Bounty and The Good 
Earth were so cut that the motivation 
for action was unclear unless the book 
had been read first. As they were cut, 
emotional impact was lost. One teacher 
rented Julius Caesar to show the full 
film after school to 300 students. 

Fewer films are suitable for senior 
high school use: students have already 
seen, in junior high, most of those avail- 
able for schools. More mature pictures, 
like The Great Man, A Face in the 
Crowd, and The Sweet Smell of Success 
are not desirable, for it takes a rare high 
school student to understand satire, 
especially contemporary satire. He is 
not yet experienced enough in the 
institutions and society of the world. 
On the other hand, there are many good 
films which would be more entertaining 
to students and adults alike if their 
implications were discussed. “Give us 
your best all of the time,” the film- 
makers said, “and we will give you our 
best all of the time.” @ 











Good news from 
LITTLE, BROWN about 
books for young adults 


WRITE FOR THIS 
NEW 
FREE CATALOG 


To be completely up-to-date on all of 
the valuable books available for young 
adults, send for Lirt_e, BRown’s FREE 
annotated and classified list of books. 
This 30-page catalog lists books recom- 
mended by one or more of 25 authori- 
tative groups including: ALA Booklist, 
The Horn Book, Wilson’s Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries, 
Library Journal, Books for You, issued 
by the National Council of Teachers 
of English, and 16 State Reading Lists. 
Write to LITTLE, BROWN, 34 
Beacon St., Boston 6, Massachusetts, 
and receive this valuable FREE cata- 
log now. 


‘Midshipman 


Cruise 


By SCOTT CORBETT 





Against the authentic experience 
of a recent midshipman cruise 
(the author himself was aboard 
the destroyer), Scott Corbett has 
told an exciting story of three 
boys, their fights, their fun, and 
the welding of individuals into 
the Navy tradition. The book 
vividly describes the routines of 
foreign ports, and the background 
which brought these boys to An- 
napolis. Ages 12 and up. $3.00 











At all bookstores 


*An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY BOSTON 6 
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SEEING EUROPE WITH YOUNG 
PEOPLE, by Mary Parker, (Prentice- 
Hall, $3.95.) 

Ever wondered how to get a baby 
sitter in London or where to find the 
most famous zoos in the 
chatty, informative book will answer 
these and 101 other questions of par- 
ents planning to take the whole family 
on a European vacation. It is divided 
into three sections covering prelim- 
inary planning, travel arrangements 
and hints for family tours. Won't take 
the place of a standard guide book, 
but it will certainly smooth the way 
for families on first trip abroad. 


Travel Tips _ 





NEW YORK CITY GUIDE AND AL- 
MANAC 1957-1958, (New York Univ. 
Press, $2.75, Soft cover edition 85 
cents, distributed by N.Y. News.) 
Here, packed into 544 pages, are 
myriad facts that compose the past and 
present of “Bagdad-on-the-Subway.” 
Useful as both reference source and 
guide book, it contains 135 maps, in- 


dex, street guides, theatre information. 


SUNSET IDEAS FOR FAMILY CAMP. | 


ING, by editorial staffs of Sunset Books 
and Sunset Magazine, (Lane Publishing 
Co., $1.75). CAMPING MAPS USA, 
Compiled by Glenn and Dale Rhodes, 
$1.95 (Available from Camping Maps, 
U.S.A., P.O. Box 162, Upper Montclair, 
N.]J.) 

Neophyte and experienced campers 
alike will profit by these two paper- 
bound books on their next trip. The 
“Sunset” book is a practical, well-writ- 
ten guide covering every aspect of 
camping: planning, assembling equip- 
ment, life in camp, how to pack the 
car, outdoor cooking, tips on handling 
wild life. Numerous diagrams, illustra- 
tions and checklists help to make this 
a most desirable addition to your travel 
library. Camping Maps USA gives an 
outline map of each state with camp- 
site locations. 


GO IT ALONE LADY! The Woman's 
Guide to European Travel, by Edith 
Patterson Meyer, (Harper, $3.50.) 
After reading this lively deseription 
of solo travel in Europe, you may 
well cast aside all thoughts of guided 
tours and strike out on your own. 
Mrs. Meyer deals with such hazards as 
foreign money, language difficulties, 
possible loneliness, and illness. She de- 
scribes pleasures of making your own 
plans and traveling at your own pace. 
Contains suggestions for shopping, 
lodging, sightseeing. —SvuE REILLY 
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. 
The Children’s %:: . 
Books With . 


Suin-\n aie 


A Money-Making 
Book Bazaar 


. . . will depend on your offering 
books that children actually enjoy 
reading. 


¢ tab ment: 


And you certainly want to offer 
books that help children in their 
reading and enrich their learning 
experience. 

This delightful series fully satis- 
fies both requirements: 


The Popular, Sparkling 


“TIZZ” BOOKS 
by Eliza Bialk 


Fascinating stories about a mis- 
chievous pony and a pleasant, 
warm-hearted family. Ages 7-11. 
List: $2.50. Net to Schools and 
Libraries: $1.88. 


First of the series. Introduces Tizz 
and the Hill family—in a succes- 
sion of light adventures. 


Tizz Takes a Trip 


Grandfather’s farm provides the set- 
ting for more interesting escapades 
involving Tizz and the whole family. 











Tizz Plays Santa Claus 


The madcap pony helps the Hill 
children learn the true meaning of 
Christmas. 


Write today for complete informa- 
tion and trade catalog of Childrens 
Press titles. 


Willing itie ane 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 





REFERENCE BOOKS 


NE of the prestige features of Book 

Bazaars this year will be an exhibit 
of reference books. For what books 
are more vital to the home and to the 
school than the works that place the 
world’s knowledge at one’s finger-tips? 

Parents, teachers, and students will 
see the latest editions of encyclopedias, 
glance through their attractive pages, 
and sample their informative up-to-date 
articles. They will marvel at the numer- 
ous maps and diagrams which make 
knowledge easier to acquire. They will 
see also the annual volumes which bring 
the encyclopedias up-to-date each year. 
At the bazaars, representatives of the 
encyclopedia publishers will be glad to 
answer questions and provide further 
information. 

Following are listed some of the en- 
cyclopedias that will be found at the 
Bazaars this year. The 24-volume En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, for high school 
students and adults, will be shown 
along with Britannica Junior, in 15 vol- 
lumes, which is especially good for 
grades three through eight. Attention 
will also be centered on the new World 
Book Encyclopedia, 19 volumes in all, 
designed for grades 4 through 12 and 
adults; Collier’s Encyclopedia, 20 vol- 
umes, for grades 7 through 12 and 
adults; and American People’s Encyclo- 
pedia, 20 volumes, for the same age 
group. Featured also will be The Book 
of Knowledge, 20 volumes, (grades 2 
through 9); Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia, 20 volumes, (grades 3 
through 12); Encyclopedia Americana, 
30 volumes, (grades 7 through 12 and 
adults); Grolier Encyclopedia, 10 vo!- 
umes, (grades 8 through 12 and 
adults); Richards Topical Encyclopedia, 
15 volumes, (grades 3 through 12), and 
the one-volume Columbia  Encyclo- 
pedia (grades 8 through 12 and adults). 
For further information on encyclope- 
dias, see Using an Encyclopedia, four- 
page leaflet, published by the National 
Book Bazaar Committee, 
Teacher, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 

What’s good usage? is the topic of 
two new reference books that may be 
on display: Dictionary of American- 
English Usage (Oxford Univ. Press, 
$5) by Margaret Nicholson, an up-to- 
date book embodying the good features 
of Fowler’s English Usage plus Ameri- 
can variations of pronunciation, spell- 
ing, and usage and many new entries 
on current English and American 
idiom; A Dictionary of Contemporary 
American Usage (Random House, 
$5.95) by Bergen Evans, moderator of 
TV’s “The Last Word,” and Cornelia 


ADD PRESTIGE TO YOUR BOOK BAZAAR 


Evans, his sister, bringing together 
American and British linguistic findings 
to solve many usage problems with 
special consideration of current Ameri- 
can preferences and practices. 

Among the new dictionaries, the 
latest is the Thorndike Barnhart Ad- 
vanced Junior Dictionary (Doubleday, 
$6, thumb-indexed )—for the junior high 
school years—with over 65,000 entries, 


20,000 explanatory examples, 1,850 il- 
lustrations, and an excellent pronuncia- 
tion key. This is the trade edition of 
the Thorndike Barnhart Advanced Jun- 
ior Dictionary distributed to schools by 
Scott, Foresman and Company. For 
your own desk, don’t forget Webster's 
New Collegiate Dictionary, published 
by G. & C, Merriam Co. 

—Harpy Fincu 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


AX) 


“i — 
FOR TOTS AND TEENS AND IN-BETWEENS 


Illustration by Paul Galdone 
from ANATO AND THE CAT 


MR. PINGLE AND MR. BUTTONHOUSE. By 
ELLEN MAcGrecor. Illustrated in color by PAUL 
GALDONE. Wonderful things happen when Mr. 
Pingle decides to visit Mr. Buttonhouse — and 
vice versa! Ages 4-8.7V4 x 9%, 32 pp., $2.00° 


ANATOLE AND THE CAT. By Eve Tirvs. Illus- 
trated in color by PAUL GALDOoNE. Anatole—gay 
and Gallic as ever—pits his wits against Charle- 
magne, the cheese factory cat. 

Ages 4-8. 7V4 x 9V%, 32 pp., $2.25° 





WHITE LAND OF ADVENTURE, The 
Story of the Antarctic. By WALTER SuL- 
LIVAN. Photographs and maps. Fascinating 
account of South Pole expeditions, includ- 
ing the 1.G.Y. Operation Deepfreeze. 
Teen ages. 5% x 8, 192 pp., $2.95 











A DOLL FOR MARIE. By Louise Fartio. Illus- 
trated in color by ROGER DUvoISIN. Actually two 
books, one for a little girl and a tiny one tucked 
in for her doll. 

Ages 4-8. 7Ve x 91%; 4 x 5V% (doll book), each 
24 pp. $2.50° 


WHO LIVES IN THIS HOUSE? A Story of 
Animal Families. By GLenn O. Biovucu. Illus- 
trated in color by JEANNE BENDICK. Fascinating 
—— into the lives of robins, wasps, squir- 
rels, s, skunks, and spiders. 

Ages 6-10.7V4 x 9%, 48 pp., $2.50° 





EXPLORING EARTH AND SPACE, The 
Story of the 1.G.Y. By Marcaret O. 
Hype. Illustrated by CLIFFORD GEARY. A 
timely selection of some of the exciting 
scientific explorations of the International 
Geophysical Year. 

Teen ages. 5¥s x 8, 160 pp., $2.75 











WEE JOSEPH. By WittiamM MacKe tar. Pic- 
tures by EZRA JACK KEATS. Nobody wanted the 
tiny mongrel except Davie—and it took a small 
miracle for him to keep Wee Joseph. 

Ages 8-12. 6Vs x 8V6, 80 pp., $2.50 


DANNY DUNN ON A DESERT ISLAND. By 
Jay WittiaMs and RAYMOND ABRASHKIN. Pic- 
tures by EZRA JACK KEATS. Danny Dunn and his 
friends make some exciting discoveries about life 
as 20th century Robinson Crusoes. 

Ages 8-12. 5% x 8, 160 pp., $2.75 


YOUNG TEENS TALK IT OVER. By Mary 
Beery. Pictures by CHARLES GEER. A question- 
and-answer guide book covering home, family, 
school, friends, parties, dates, etc. 

Ages 12-16. 5¥a x 8, 160 pp., $2.75 





THE PILGRIMS KNEW, By Ticwe S. Pine 
and Joseru Levine. Illustrated in color by 
EZRA JACK KEATS. How the Pilgrims made 
use of what they found in the new country. 

Ages 5-9. 7Va x 9%, 32 pp., $2.25° 











PUCK GRABBER. By C. P. and O. B. Jackson. 
Pictures by ROBERT HENNEBERGER. A fast-moving 
story about high school ice hockey by these pop- 
ular sports writers. 

Ages 12-16. 5¥4 x 8, 144 pp., $3.00 


STRICTLY FOR SECRETARIES, By Heven and 
Joun Wuitcoms, Illustrated by GILL Fox. A gay, 
understanding, and informative book about the 
challenges a of the secretarial world. 

een ages. 5¥%4 x 8, 160 pp., $2.75 


A GIRL GROWS UP, New Revised Edition. 
By RutH Fepper. Illustrated. A new revision of 
this famous guide for girls, discussing personal, 
emotional and practical problems of teen-agers. 

Teen ages. 5V¥a x 8, 304 pp., $3.95 





TEN MILES HIGH, TWO MILES DEEP, 
The Adventures of the Piccards. By 
ALAN Honour. Drawings by CHARLES GEER. 
Photographs. The exciting true story of 
the Piccards, twin scientists who explored 
the stratosphere and ocean depths. 

Teen ages. 5% x 8, 208 pp., $3.00 











YOU, THE PERSON YOU WANT TO BE. 
By RuTtH Fepper. Illustrated by ALGOT sTEN- 
BERY. Provocative discussion of how teen-agers 
are achieving maturity and responsibility in 
human relations, 

Teen ages. 5¥%4 x 8, 192 pp., $3.00 


THREE GREAT HORSE STORIES. Three com- 
plete books in one volume. 
Old Bones, the Wonder Horse. By 
MILpRED Pace. Illus. by WESLEY DENNIS. 


Mountain Pony and the Pinto Colt. 
By Henry Larom. Illus. by ross SANTEE. 


Black Fury. By Peccie CaNnNnam. Illus. 
by WESLEY DENNIS. 
Ages 10 and up. 6 x 9, 496 pp., $4.95 


All books are clothbound. Publication dates and 
prices are tentative. Write for free catalog. 


*Special library edition also available. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
A division of McGraw-Hill Book Company, N. Y. 36 





OFF TO ADVENTURE 


with these books from 


DAVID McKAY 


iim, 


The LONG WHITE ROAD 


Ernest Shackleton’s 
Antarctic Adventures 


By MARVIN H. ALBERT. ///us- 
trated by Patricia Windrow. 
Biography of the famous Eng- 
lish Antarctic explorer. 
Teen-ages. 


ROCKET TO LIMBO 


By ALAN E. NOURSE. Jacket 
and frontispiece by Frank 
Kramer. Search for a lost 
space ship on an unknown 
planet — convincing science 


fiction. Teen-ages. $3.00 


$3.00 


THE SEVENTEEN BOOK 
OF YOUNG LIVING 





By ENID A. HAUPT. Illustrated 
by Cynthia Rockmore. What 
all young adults want and 
need to know about the ex- 
citing but still disturbing 
process of growing up. $4.95 





THE BRIDESMAIDS 


By PAMELA BROWN. Adven- 
tures of two English school- 
girls. JIillustrated by Peggy 
Beetles. Ages 10-14. $3.00 


INDIAN TALES 
OF THE DESERT PEOPLE 
Written and illustrated by 
WILLIAM D. HAYES. Twelve 
unusual folk tales of the 
Pima and Papago Indians, 
beautifully told and_ illus- 
trated by a_ distinguished 
artist. Ages 10-14. $3.00 


MARILDA AND 
THE WITNESS TREE 


By ESTHER W. BATES. A con- 
temporary New England 
story. Illustrated by Gustav 
Schrotter. Ages 10-14. $3.00 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 
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New Materials 


EDUCATORS GUIDES-—AIl teach- 
ers—but especially school audio-visual 
coordinators—will find two new refer- 
ence books invaluable. One is Edu- 
cators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, 
and Transcriptions. The other is Edu- 
cators Guide to Free Slidefilms. Brought 
up to date periodically, both are broken 
down by title, subject, source, and 
availability. The “Tapes” Book is $5.75. 
“Slidefilms” is $5.00. Write Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 














SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHING 
AIDS FOR A STRONGER AMERICA 
—Prepared for the Aviation Education 
Project of the Illinois Curriculum Pro- 
gram. Aviation has shrunk our globe. 
It has changed the lives of all of us, 
and will continue to change the lives 
of our great-grandchildren. How can 
it be worked into the social studies cur- 
riculum? This 106-page booklet offers 
hundreds of suggested activities for 
every grade level. Has excellent bibli- 
ography, plus listings of bulletins, pam- 


phlets, films, filmstrips, and recordings. | 


Write 
Council, 


NW, 


Education 
Avenue, 
(Single 


National Aviation 
1025 Connecticut 
Washington 6, D. C. 


| copies, $1.00.) 


A TEACHER’S GUIDE TO THE 


P.T.A.—Here’s a helpful guide for you | 


what the P.T.A. is—and isn’t. 
Eighty-page booklet discusses the par- 


on 


| ent-teacher “partnership,” explains the 
| shortcomings of some P.T.A. groups, 
| and recommends ways of turning such | 
| organizations into active units for pro- | 
| moting better schools. 
| gress of Parents and Teachers, 700 N. 
| Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. (50 cents). 


National 


SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR | 
CURRICULUM WORKERS-The best | 
books published in 1956 in the fields | 
of education and “related disciplines” | 


(“Court Decisions and Human Rela- 


tions,” “Ethnic, Cultural and Race Re- | 
| lations,” “Psychology and Human Be- | 


havior,” etc.). A must for the profes- 
sional section of your school library. 


Write Association for Supervision and | 
| Curriculum Development, 
St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. ($1.00). | 


120] 


RUBBER—Beautifully illustrated 32- 


| page booklet tells the story of rubber: 


where it comes from, how 


Con- | 


16th | 


it is made | 


and used in industry. Available free | 
in classroom quantities, along with a | 


teaching guide booklet. Write Educa- 
tional Service Bureau, Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company, 1200 Firestone 
Akron 17, Ohio. 





Lippincott 


BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


LENS MAGIC 
By Frances Rogers. //lus- 
trated by the author. A fasci- 
nating history of the develop- 
ment of the lens and its im- 
portance to science and related 
fields. Ages 10-14. $2.7 


THE LAND AND 
PEOPLE OF GERMANY 
By Raymond A. Wohlrabe 
and Werner Krusch. Por- 
traits of the Nations Series. 
The history, geography and cul- 
ture of a fascinating country. 
Illustrated with photographs. 
Ages 12-16. $2.75 


SENIOR PROM 


By Rosamond du Jardin. 
Marcy’s last year in high school 
is full of school activities, a 
trip to Washington, boy prob- 
lems, and of course, Senior 
Prom. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


SELECTIVE SERVICE: 
A GUIDE TO THE DRAFT 
By Alf Evers. A_ thorough 
handbook, answering questions 
about the opportunities and sys- 
tems of each branch of the 
service, and giving detailed in- 
formation on all procedure up 
to induction. Ages 16-18. $2.95 


HOUSEBOAT GIRL 
By Lois Lenski. ///ustrated by 
the author. A Regional Story. 
Patsy, who lives on a Missis- 
sippi River houseboat, wishes 
she could stop traveling and go 
to school like other children. 
Ages 8-12. $3.00 


THEY SAW 
AMERICA FIRST 
By Katherine and John 
Bakeless. The adventures and 
discoveries of our early ex- 
plorers, from Columbus to 
Lewis and Clark. I//lustrated 
with woodcuts, paintings, and 
map. Ages 12-16. $3.95 


WHY WE BEHAVE 
LIKE AMERICANS 
By Bradford Smith. A dis- 
tinguished author writes of the 
making of the American way of 
life. Ages 16-up. $4.95 
Send for FREE 1957-58 cata- 
logs of Books for Young People 
(elementary and junior high 
school) and Books for High 
School Libraries. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 











East Washington Square, Ph'ladelphia 5, Pa.) 


Go Dutch 


By MARION E. BRADER 


NE recent summer my cousin, her 
two small sons, and I gave ourselves 

a “Dutch treat” by driving through 
Lancaster County, the heart of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch Country. When we 
left the main highway and entered a 
hilly network of backroads and side- 
roads, it was like stepping backwards 
into the daily life of a bygone genera- 
tion. 

My car seemed a misplaced modern 
monstrosity whenever we met neat black 
buggies pulled by beautifully groomed 
horses. They were driven by heavily- 
bearded, black-coated men or sunbon- 
neted, dark-frocked women who look 
just the way I’ve always imagined our 
sturdy pioneer ancestors. 

Stretching alongside the roads are 
the picture-perfect Amish farms, where 
all work is done without electricity or 
modern machinery. Most of the hand- 
some big barns (far more commodious 
looking than the houses) have doors 
decorated with “protective” hex signs. 

Even when working on the land, the 
women wear ankle-length dark blue 
homespun fashioned in the 
plainest style, black aprons, and the 
inevitable black sunbonnets over their 
long hair. We did see a few tiny girls 
wearing pink frocks, but the majority 
were garbed in dark blue. All the small 
boys wear quaintly styled suits, with 
dark blue collarless shirts, and most of 
them have broad brimmed hats like 
their fathers. The majority of men and 
boys wear their hair quite long, trim- 
ming it “homestyle.” We soon learned 
that the bearded men are married, the 
shaven ones single. 

The picturesque roads meander 
through pleasant little towns with 
entrancing names like “Bird-In-Hand.” 
In these villages we enjoyed brows- 
ing through antique shops in 
front parlors of old houses, bargain- 
ing for treasures jn china, quilts, and 
pewter. In curio shops in several towns 
we purchased delightful greeting cards, 
guest towels, tablecloths designed in 
Amish motifs, and authentically dressed 
and coifed dolls. 


dresses 


dusty 


Marion E. Brader teaches in the 
West Seneca Central School, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Her manuscript “Go Dutch” won 
a recent prize in Scholastic Teacher’s 
Annual Travel Story Awards contest. 


In ‘‘Pennsylvania 
Dutch’’ country, 
Amish daughter 
and mother, in tra- 
ditional dress, shop- 
ping for clothes in 
an open-air market. 


We also watched blacksmiths at work 
at their forges, visited a carriage shop 
where the buggies are made and re- 
paired, and marveled at the skill of 
cabinetmakers. We sampled the famed 
Lancaster County Swiss Cheese, and at 
Lititz we visited the pretzel factory. 
Historically educational is the Landis 
Valley Museum, featuring Indian relics 
and an original Conestoga Wagon. The 
boys particularly enjoyed browsing 
around the Pennsylvania Rifle Gun- 
shop, built in 1719. There Daniel Boone 
and other fighting frontiersmen had 
their deadly Kentucky rifles made to 
order. 

To round out the historical part of 
our tour we visited Baron Stiegel’s 
Elizabeth Iron Furnace, operating since 
colonial days, and Wheatland, restored 
residence of James Buchanan. We also 
toured the Gettysburg Battle Field, and 
peeked at President Eisenhower's farm. 

Throughout the Dutch country we 
relished “chust wonderful good eating,” 
to put it their delightful 
dialect. These superb cooks prove it 
unnecessary to visit Europe to enjoy 
true German cooking at its best. At the 
famed Hotel Brunswick in 
and at numerous sparkling clean small 
restaurants in the tiny 
smacked our lips over Sowergabraten 
mit Kartoffelkuchen (pickled pot roast 
with potato cake), Hinkel Welschkarn 
Suup (¢chicken corn soup), Warscht 
(country sausage), Schmierkaes (creamy 
cottage cheese), Grimmley Boi (crumb 
and molasses pie), and other unusually 


into own 


Lancaster, 


towns, we 


Black Star 


numerous to list 

Just as in pioneer days, the chief so- 
cial pleasures of these people include 
quilting parties, corn-husking, barn 
raisings, and songfests. They have no 
television, radio, movies, not even tele- 
phones. They still farm exactly as their 
ancestors did. Since tractors are forbid 
den, the horse remains king. But these 
people are productive master farmers. 
Among the first to use systems of crop 
fertilization, they 
kept Lancaster County’s soil rich. 

It is surprising to find such people 
superstitious. Fear of hexing still haunts 


favored dishes too 


rotation and have 


them. I innocently terrified one woman 
carrying a darling baby girl when | 
pointed my camera at them. Before | 
click the shutter, the 
shoved her baby back into the buggy 
clambering in after her. With startling 


could mother 


swiftness she raced the buggy 
down the main street. Later I learned 
that these folks consider a camera an 
instrument of the devil. After that ] 
confined myself to distance shots. 

We took a full week to motor leisurely 
around the 200 or so this 
territory, stopping at every roadside his- 


away 


miles of 


torical marker, browsing as we pleased, 
acquainting ourselves as closely as pos- 
sible with these fascinating Americans. 
[ found it as much fun as visiting any 
European province. Social studies teach 
ers, language instructors, gourmets, and 
even children young as the two we had 
along, will surely discover it is educa- 
tional, entertaining, and thoroughly en- 
joyable to “Go Dutch.”e 








TEACHERS! 


The Petroleum School Series of class- 
room materials provides up-to-date, un- 
biased information about the oil indus- 
try, explaining the industry’s role in 
American society. These materials are 
noncommercial; they mention no brand 
names, and make no effort to promote 
any company or its products. 


FREE MATERIALS FOR TEACHERS 


The series includes two reference book- 
lets, suggested study units, filmstrips, 
charts, and other materials. These are 
available to teachers of junior and senior 
high school science and social studies 
courses, and to librarians and vocational 
guidance counselors, at no charge. 


FREE MATERIALS FOR STUDENTS 


Seven different textbooklets, prepared 
in accordance with the advice of edu- 
cators to conform to basic courses, are 
supplied in classroom quantities to 


junior and senior high school students. 
The booklets average 16 pages, con- 


sisting of approximately equal portions 
of text and illustration. 

Each booklet deals principally with one 
curriculum subject, but contains numer- 
ous references to related subjects. Addi- 
tional copies may be ordered for each 
incoming class. 


A CONTINUING PROGRAM 


To aid those engaged in curriculum 
planning, all materials in this series are 
offered as an integrated package, re- 
vised annually to conform with latest 
advances within the oil industry. Sug- 
gestions from educators that will help 
improve the present materials will be 
welcomed. These free materials are 
available in the following subject areas: 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

GENERAL SCIENCE 

PHYSICS 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

CHEMISTRY 

ECONOMICS 

CONSERVATION 


Send your request for these 
free materials to: 


Education Office 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 
50 West 50th St. 

New York 20, N. Y. 
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succeeding in school, also presents 
viewpoints which will help teen-agers 
think for themselves. Party Cues for 
Teens (Doubleday, $2.50) by Florence 
Hamsher deals frankly with all phases 
of teen party giving including the host- 
ess herself, her family and the party, 
the solution of difficult party problems, 
and entertainment. 

Girls in the new fiction have prob- 
lems similar to the ones that real girls 
have or will have. In First Orchid for 
Pat (Westminster Press, $2.75) by 
Anne Emery, a young couple in love 
seriously consider marriage. Pat, still 
in high school, a senior, thinks things 
over while Tim is away at college. She 
decides that he is really the person 
for her, but that she and Tim have 


lot to learn before they take the | 


serious step. Problems of a young mar- 
ried couple are highlighted in Ring 
Around Her Finger (Westminster Press, 
$2.75) by James L. Summers. The 
author gives a realistic picture of emo- 
tional and economic situations that are 
a part of marriage, and shows how a 
young couple can make the union a 
continuing success, 

Good-by, My Shadow by Mary Stolz 
(Harper, $2.50) tells the story of a 
troubled fifteen-year-old who isolates 
herself from her companions. Her prob- 
lems are ones that young girls will 
recognize. Her solution is one that 
will give hope to them. In Fair Ex- 
change (Funk and Wagnalls, $2.95) 
by Jean Nielson, three high school girls 
by being away from home on an ex- 
change basis clear up some of their 
individual problems: Sunny straightens 
out her romantic problems; Steena 
makes her first independent move; and 
Terri learns to understand and appre- 
ciate her parents. 

In Marni (Longmans, Green, $2.75) 
an 18-year-old girl, student at a junior 
college, has the problem of finding the 
young man of her hopes. Before the 
story is over, she does just that. Grace 
Gelvin Kisinger’s More Than Glamour 
(Nelson, $2.75) is an exceptionally 
warm, understanding story of Kathy as 
she faces the bewilderment of first love. 
Breakneck Betty (World, $2.75) by 
Adele and Cateau deLeew, out of high 
school on her first job, finds new 
friends and an attractive young man 
as she gains a new understanding of 
herself and of the people closest to her. 

Look Beyond Tomorrow (Dutton, 
$2.75) by Marie Mudra deals with the 
problems of adjustment which confront 
a typical group of high school seniors. 
Straw Hat Summer (Westminster Press, 
$2.75) by Marjory Hall details the fun 
and excitement a college girl has while 
working in a summer theatre. 





CRITERION 


BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


THE GENTLE FALCON 
by Hilda Lewis 

In this exceptional historical novel 
Princess Isabella of France, who was 
brought to London at the age of 7 to 
marry Richard II, King of England, 
lives again. “ . Princely reading 
fare.”—Virginia Kirkus 
August Ages 13-17 


THE ELEPHANTS 
OF SARGABAL 


bt René Guillot 

llustrated by Felix Hoffmann 
ns author of The 397th White Ele- 
phant tells the haunting Indian legend 
of Ajmil, the young elephant boy who 
led the great elephants of Sargabal to 
the fabled city of Rajpur to rescue the 
beautiful princess Narayana. 
August Ages 11 and up 


THE MYSTERY PONY 


by Primrose Cumming 
Illustrated by Maurice Tulloch 


Finding a strange horse in their ponies’ 
pasture is only one of the unusual and 
exciting things that happen to Toni 
and Jane in this wonderful story of 
a children, gypsies, and a secret 
club 


September 





$3.50 


$3.25 


Ages ll and up $3.50 


THE ROAD TO 
MIKLAGARD 


by Henry Treece 

Illustrated by Christine Price 

The author of the highly-praised 
Viking’s Dawn writes of young Har- 
ald’s further adventures —from the 
deep valleys and fjords of Norway to 
wild and uncharted Ireland, exotic 
Moorish Spain, and the golden domes 
of Constantinople. 


October Ages 11 and up $3.50 


Already published 
—and praised 


THE 379TH WHITE ELEPHANT 
By René Guillot. Illustrated by Moyra 
Leatham. Ages 8 and up. $2.75 
MADAME CURIE 
By Eileen Bigland. Illustrated by Lili 
Cassel. Ages 11-14. $3.00 


THE VALIANT SAILOR 
By C. Fox Smith. Illustrated by Neville 
Dear. Ages 11-14. $3.00 
FAMOUS VOYAGES IN SMALL BOATS 
By John Merrett. Illustrated by Paul 
Berkow. Ages 11-14. $3.00 
CAPTAIN JAMES COOK 
By John Merrett. Illustrated by W. 
Lawrence Hoffman. Ages 11-14. $3.00 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 
By John Thomas. With drawings from 
da Vinci's sketchbooks. Ages 11-14. $3.00 


ODYSSEUS THE WANDERER 
By Aubrey de Sélincourt. Illustrated by 
Norman Meredith. Ages 11 and up. $3.00 
VIKING’S DAWN 
By Henry Treece. Illustrated by Chris- 
tine Price. Ages 11 and up. $3.00 


FERDINAND MAGELLAN 
By Ronald Welch. Illustrated by Wil- 
liam Stobbs. Ages 11 and up. $3.00 


CRITERION BOOKS, Inc. 


257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 





Reading in Action 


The following are excerpts from the 
new book, Reading in Action, published 
by Scholastic Magazines in cooperation 
with the International Reading Associ- 
ation. The 176-page book contains the 
proceedings of the Second Annual Con- 
ference of the International Reading 
Association (1957). Copies are $2.00 
each, additional copies $1.50 to the 
same address. Include remittance with 
order to Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


RUSSELL E. DIENER, Dept. of Elementary 

Education, Kent (Ohio) State Univ. 

I would like to offer three generaliza- 
tions pertinent to book selection for 
boys and girls: 

1. There are few ironclad and hide- 
bound differences in reading prefer- 
ences of boys and girls. 

2. Girls are more likely to read 
stories which boys prefer than vice 
versa. If your book budget is limited, 
select the majority of books for boys. 
They are, in more cases, the reluctant 
readers, who need to be tempted by 
luscious literary morsels. 

8. Especially attempt to get the 
more active, leader-type boys interested 
in reading. 

Conduct a hit parade of the most 
popular books. This could be done 
within a room, among the children of 
the same grade in a school or school 
system. Go easy on written book re- 
ports and rewards for reading the most 
books. The former are usually interest- 
killing; the latter penalize poor readers. 

Use the field trip often. Children are 
more inclined to read when they are 
provided with experiences to stimulate 
their curiosity. 

Join TV; don't fight it. In selecting 
reading materials, capitalize on the in- 
terests developed from such popular 
programs as those of Walt Disney. 

Use devices such as “My Three 
Wishes” and “The Magic Carpet” to 
explore children’s interests. . . . 

Don't have children “pick the bones” 
of what they have read. This has prob- 
ably done more to kill a continuing in- 
terest in reading than any other teach- 
ing practice known. 

Use display devices to stimulate in- 
terest, such as dressing up cut-out story 
characters, pictures in conjunction with 
maps, old window shades, pop-up 
boxes, houses of different parts of the 
world, etc. 

Tie in rhythms and music with read- 
ing whenever possible. 

ROMA GANS, Columbia Univ. Teachers 

College 

The first quality of mature readers, 


I would say, is that they draw upon 


their reading and relate it to topics in | 
their conversation, to problems and to | 





| BOOKS 
for the Library 


studies. In other words, reading feeds 


their thinking, broadens their thinking. 
It gives a kind of credence to their 
ideas. A critical reader sees relevance 
in what he reads. He uses reading in 
relation to other ideas and to his needs. 
It becomes a part of an integrated out- 
look or an integrated insight. It adds 
to him. 

The second quality that marks a ma- 
ture critical reader is the ability and 
the awareness of the need to evaluate 
the sources of material read... . 

Certainly the third quality in critical 
reading is the ability to assess the ways 


in which words influence ideas. It has | 


taken us so long to come to under- 
stand the influence and the power of 
words. This becomes very important 
in the assessment of ideas that are often 


colored, or slanted. How is this color- | 


ing and slanting done? The critical 
reader becomes aware; he knows and 
he is not influenced emotionally 
words that are there to color his think- 
ing. 


The fourth quality of a critical reader | 
is ability to select wisely what he reads. | 


A critical reader has acquired values 
and outlooks and has a basis for select- 
ing. He does not need to wait until the 





Flight Overseas 
By Henry B. Lent 


Behind a “flight overseas” is a great 
network of planning, training, building, 
and research. Here the author reports in 
fascinating detail on all the phases of this 
great business. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Ages 10-14 $3.00 





Other books by Henry B. Lent 
THIS IS YOUR ANNOUNCER. The story 
of radio work. $2.75 
FROM TREES TO PAPER. The story of 
making newsprint $3.75 


O.K. FOR DRIVE-AWAY. The story of the 
automobile industry $2.75 


by | 


Fabulous Fireball 


A fascinating account of the progress 
of science in the use of solar energy. IIlus- 
trated with photographs. 


Ages 12-16 $3.00 


lists are published in the Book Section |, 


of the Sunday New York Times or the | 
He doesn’t wait for | 


Herald Tribune. 
some authority to say what is all right 
or good. He has developed the basis 
for selecting in the process of grow- 
ing up. 


The fifth characteristic tends to be | 


an effect as well as a cause and is 


noticed when a reader is able to stand 


up and be counted in his opinion upon | 


what he has read... . 


We test the readers among us on 


their ability to stand up and be counted. 
The person who has this quality of in- 
tegrity is a marked person. We seek his 
judgment because we know he’s not 
going to avoid taking a stand. Those 


who write reviews, who dare to take a | 


position, will also give you their rea- 
sons. Thus, the critical reader is not 
only selective, and not only courageous, 
but also he is a person who has reasons 
for his choices. And he has convictions 
that he can describe. 


TEEN-AGERS TALK FRANKLY ABOUT 


READING: Excerpts from a discussion 
by 15 high school boys and girls. 


What Does Reading Have That TV 
Doesn't Have? 

One girl’s summary of the relation- 
ship of these media: 


Other books by D. S. Halacy, Jr. 
STAR FOR A COMPASS. An adventure 
story abour tuna fishing. $2.50 


HIGH CHALLENGE. Excitement and sus- 
pense in the world of glicer pilots. $2.75 


Valley of Defiance 


An exciting novel of a boy who seeks 
his own way of life in the turbulent times 
of the Patroon system in New York state. 
Ages 12-16 $3.00 


Other novels by Harriett H. Carr 


WHEELS FOR CONQUEST. The story of a 
young wagoner in early Pennsylvania. 

$2.75 

WHERE THE TURNPIKE STARTS. Poli- 
tics and pioneering in early Michigan. 

$2.75 

AGAINST THE WIND. Homesteading in 

North Dakota. $2.75 


The Macmillan 
Compa 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 








A SAMPLING OF KX olBOOKS 


J. M. SCOTT 


White Magic. I/lustrated 
by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. 
A summer holiday 
into a dangerous experi 
ence for two youngsters 
searching for Viking relics 
in Greenland. Teen-age 


$3.00 


turns 


G. HARRY 
STINE 


Rocket Power and Space 
Flight. illustrated with 
diagrams and photographs 
An up-to-the-minute study, 
for young people, of rocket 
engines. All ages $3.75 


ROBERT 
SHAFFER 


The Crocodile Tomb. |/- 
lustrated by Laszlo Matulay 
Digging on the site of 
an unexplored pyramid in 
Egypt, Bruce makes a start 
ling discovery. 11 up. $3.00 


LORNA HILL 


Masquerade at the Bal- 
let. Illustrated by Oscar 
Liebman. By secretly chang- 
ing places two girls win 
the chance to follow their 
chosen careers as ballerina 
and horsewoman. Teen-age. 


$3.00 


ANNE TUFTS 


Rails Along the Chesa- 
peake. I/lustrated by Rus 
Anderson. Brad Warren 
has more adventures than 
he ever dreamed of on 
the first steam railway in 
Baltimore. Teen-age. $3.00 


NANCY 
HARTWELL 


My Little Sister. Jacket 
by Mimi Korack. With un- 
derstanding and humor, 
this story takes up an im- 
portant present-day prob- 
lem — high school dating. 
Teen-age. $3.00 


All books 
clothbound 


HENRY HOLT 
AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 
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“You can take an idea from a book 
at your own speed and consider it. 
You're forced to take TV at their speed. 


You become glued to the screen, and 


you watch things you wouldn’t nor- 
mally be interested in.” 
Most of the panel members are dis- 


| appointed in the movie versions of 


books. 
“The only reason I go,” said one, “is 
to see how it’s gone Hollywood.” But 


see the character portrayal and com- 
pare it with their own impressions. 
Sample comments: 
“You can’t picture in a movie what 


you see in your mind when you read 
| a book. They can’t see into your mind 


when they make a movie.” 
“They put in a lot of what I call 


| alfalfa. There has to be a girl and some 


romance and they go off into left field 
instead of getting right to the point. 
You get the point in the book.” 

“Movies are not an art in 99 per cent 
of the cases. Literature is.” 


What Is the Best Advice You Could Give 
Teachers to Help Students Improve 
Their Reading? 

kid the kind of book he 


“Give a 


likes.” 





| a few disagreed, saying they liked to | 


“The worst thing is to force students | 


to read. Perhaps each subject teacher 
could put a list on the bulletin board 
and ask for maybe one report a year.” 

“It’s hard to force culture on anyone. 
High school is not the best time for the 
cultural side of life. Things that pay 
off immediately count. We don’t real- 
ize books pay off in the future. If you 
teachers would go over the books nicely, 
we might read them.” 

“Reading is a habit. Even if you are 
forced, you may find something you 
like.” 

“You can't tell a teen-ager. He knows 
what he wants. Interest should be stim- 
ulated in the lower grades. Then you 


won't have to force him in high school.” 


“The student who doesn’t want to | 
read won't read at all if he isn’t forced.” | 


Students from the vocational and 
trade schools spoke highly of their 


teachers’ efforts to interest them in 


reading through individual newspaper | 


subscriptions. 
The teen-agers’ very best advice to 


teachers: Arouse interest by describing | 


books and holding class discussions, 
stress vocabulary work in the lower 


grades, instill the feeling that educa- | 


tion is necessary to your later life, en- 
courage variety in reading materials, 
give students the kind of books they 
like, make a great variety of books 
available, require a lot of reading, cor- 
relate outside reading with the curricu- 
lum whenever possible, like books your- 
self, and “be people.” 


Merriam- 
Webster 
is the 
Webster 


or 





’ 


you 


When you think of a desk-size 
“Webster” dictionary, you probably 
mean Webster’s New Collegiate, 
the handy-size Merriam-Webster 
published by G. & C. Merriam Co. 


@ Only Webster’s New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is based on the un- 
abridged Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, Second Edition 
—relied on as “the Supreme Au- 
thority” throughout the English- 
speaking world. 


@ Only Webster’s New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is produced by a com- 
pany specializing entirely in dic- 
tionaries — for over 100 years. 


@ Only Webster’s New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is kept up to date by 
a large permanent staff of experts 
in dictionary making. 


@ And Webster’s New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is required or recom- 
mended by nearly all colleges and 
universities. 


Only $5 
Thumb-indexed $6. 
At department, book 
or stationery stores. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 





Teleguide, 


THE GREEN 
PASTURES 


HE Hallmark Hall of Fame further 

endears itself to the nation’s English 
teachers with its premiere for this 
season, Marc Connelly’s Pulitzer-prize 
fable play, The Green Pastures, Thurs- 
day, Oct. 17, 9:30-11:00 p.m. (NBC- 
TV). Mr. Connelly has personally 
adapted his work for TV. William War- 
field will play “De Lawd”; Eddie 
“Rochester” Anderson, Noah; and Cab 
Calloway, the King of Babylon, in an 
all-Negro cast of about 80. A choir un- 
der the direction of Leonard De Parr 
will sing spirituals. 

Through the framing device of a 
Sunday School class in the late 19th 
century South, The Green Pastures 
presents major events in the Old Testa- 
ment as a Negro child might imagine 
them, drawing on the customs and 
values of his own society for realistic 
details. Or as the author wrote in his 
1930 preface to the play: “. . . it is an 
attempt to present certain aspects of a 
living religion in terms of its believers 
. .. thousands of Negroes in the deep 
South. With terrific spiritual hunger 
and the greatest humility these un- 
tutored black Christians— many of 
whom cannot even read the book which 
is the treasure house of their faith— 
have adapted the contents of the Bible 
to the consistencies of their everyday 
lives.” 


BEFORE THE PLAY 


1. To establish the mood of the play, 
ask your students to discuss their own 
very first images of God. Were they 
based on a picture of a dignified, patri- 
archal figure like De Lawd in the play? 
Have their images changed? Why? Ex- 
plain how this metaphorical embodi- 
ment of the unknown in terms of the 
known is at the heart of the poetic ex- 
perience—and of the humor and pathos 
in The Green Pastures. For example, 
how does the title itself illustrate 
“anthropomorphism” (the attribution to 
God of human characteristics) ? 

2. The play was suggested by a book 
of Roark Bradford (1896-1948), OT 
Man Adam an’ His Children (1928). 
Read stories from this or other of Brad- 
ford’s books. Trace the stories to their 
prototypes in the Bible. What has the 
artist added to the basic details? Why 
not just read the Bible stories in the 
“original”? Why does the artist wish to 


translate old beliefs into new terms? 


The same thing happens in other art 
forms, e.g., the modernism of Catholic 
or Jewish 


painter Georges Rouault 
sculptor Ibram Lassaw. 

3. Watch for these major ideas in 
the play: Mrs. Deshee’s inability to give 
intellectual explanations of the Biblical 
passages she is reading to her students; 
heaven is an eternal fish fry; God's 
puzzlement about his new experimental 
creature, man; earth as “that little old 
draining place”; God’s avowal to Gab- 
riel that “There ain’t anything worth 
while anywheres that didn’t cause 
somebody some worrying”; Hosea’s God 
and his discovery of mercy through 
suffering. Discuss the allusions to God’s 
providence, miracles, natural phenom- 
ena. How do these homely examples 
seem to make the mysterious more 
understandable? 


AFTER THE PLAY 


1. What is an anachronism? Find 
examples in The Green Pastures (boil- 
ers in Noah’s ark, electricity in Moses’ 
wand, gunshots in the Kingdom of 
Babylon). Why are these “mistakes” 
essential to the tone of the play? 

2. Discuss the humor. Examples: ver- 
nacular language in reference to the 
world of Deity (“Gangway for the Lord 
God Jehovah!”); creation of the earth 
as a by-product of fixing a glass of cust- 
ard (“Let there be a whole mess of 
firmament!”); the consternation about 
Cherub Christina Montgomery's wings 
moulting out of season; God’s explana- 
tion for the phases of the moon; the 
way Gabe tells time (“Just exactly half 
past, Lord.”); Gabe’s impatient fiddling 
with his mouthpiece; crapshooters mis- 
taken for Sunday worshippers; Noah’s 
twitch in the knee, a sign of rain; 
Noah’s humble confession to God: “I 
ain’t very much, but I’s all I got”; 
Noah’s thought about contacting a 
circus to fill his boat with animals. 

3. “Even being God ain’t a bed of 
roses” is a statement that hardly squares 
with conventional theological concepts 
of an omniscient and omnipotent God. 
Yet paradoxically, Connelly is trying to 
bring a new reverence to religion by 
this humorous twist. Try to understand 
the artist’s strategy of radically shift- 
ing perspective to shock us into fresher 
awareness of old threadbare truths. 
Notice that the humor is almost en- 
tirely absent from the short third act. 
What idea in that act demands a more 
serious setting? Do you think you 
would have “seen” that final truth as 
forcefully without the seriocomic first 
two acts? Why? 

4. The little girl’s confusion about 
Moses leading his people out of “band- 
age” instead of “bondage” is an Amos- 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Hemsley) read the 
in Green Pastures. 


teacher (Estelle 
Bible to her class 


and-Andy level pun. What sharply dis- 
tinguishes Connelly’s entire play from 
the typical episode of that radio and 
TV serial? (The humor in The Green 
Pastures is justifiable in the same way 
Shakespeare’s violence is right, while 
much mayhem in movies and on tele- 
vision is wrong: artistic humor and vio- 
lence contribute toward achieving se- 
rious expression; they are not indulged 
in for their own sakes.) 


FOLLOW-UP ASSIGNMENTS 

1. Analyze Connelly’s TV adapta- 
tion by comparing it with the original 
play, available in a Rinehart edition 
or in the Burns Mantle collection of 
best plays for 1930, Note the deletion 
of the Cain sequence and references to 
10-cent seegars; the modification of the 
Negro dialect; the division of the TV 
script into three acts compared with 
two acts of equal length in the orig- 
inal. Explain reasons for each change. 

2. Assign an overnight critical TV 
review, due Friday, as preparation for 
a longer weekend theme on the critical 
history of the play. Have students fol- 
low the reception of the play back- 
wards from the 1957 judgments of TV 
critics like Jack Gould (N. Y. Times); 
John Crosby (Herald Tribune); to the 
revivals in 1935 and 1951; and _ its 
movie version in 1936. Have the critics 
changed their views of the play? Why? 

8. Creative writing classes: Find in 
the Old Testament other passages that 
would “translate” to the style of The 
Green Pastures. 
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Make this year’s 
school book bazaar a 


| POCKET BOOK FAIR ff 


* POPULAR 
* PROFITABLE 
* EDUCATIONAL 








Teachers who have held POCKET 
BOOK FAIRS enthusiastically report: 


“We used only pocket editions, highest 


price 50¢." —TROY,N. Y. 


“Students want to buy books for 25¢." 
—EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 


“High level of titles purchased was ex- 
tremely gratifying, proving exposure to 
better books an all important factor.” 

—NEW YORK JR. HIGH SCHOOL 











Here are a few Pocket Books 
which are highly recom- 
mended for your 
forthcoming 

BOOK FAIR. 





For complete information 
on how to runa 
POCKET BOOK FAIR 


] 
us 


—-——MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY — —— 
Educational Dept. 

Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave. 

New York 20, N. Y. 

Name 


| 

| 

| 

: | 

School | 
ih tec ie e 

| 








Street 


- apeeeeeios sai 


eoull 





| 
| 1957. 152 pp., $2.95) 

This is absolutely the most 
| geous book ever written about Shake- 


| Speare and his plays. It is also the fun- | 
Richard Armour—who has man- | 
| aged to rewrite history in It All Started | 


| niest. 


| with Columbus and It All Started with 
Europa—now tackles the Bard. Poor 
| Will doesn’t stand a chance. 

Says Armour of Hamlet: “Hamlet is 
| unquestionably Shakespeare’s magnum 
|opus, of enormous interest to scholars 
land critics who would otherwise have 
|been forced to seek honest employ- 
ment. Hailed by Goethe, Schlegel, 
Coleridge, and others, it was written 
for the ages and will be read as long 
as there are teachers to require it.” 

Of Macbeth: “There are some beau- 
| tiful passages. One of them is the hall- 
| way in Macbeth’s castle, where Lady 
| Macbeth loved to fingerpaint on, the 
wall with other people’s blood.” 

If there are any chinks in Mr. Ar- 
|mour, it’s his penchant for puns. Like 
this one from Romeo and Juliet: “It 
seems that in the Italian city of Verona 
a feud is going on between the Mon- 
tagues and the Capulets, it being the 
height of the feudal period.” 

His “study questions” are completely 
idiotic: 

“Comment (ecstatically) on the po- 
etic qualities of Puck’s speech: ‘I go, 
I go; look how I go.’ Just how far 
| gone was he?” 

“Was Macbeth thane? How does he 
| compare in this respect with Hamlet?” 

“Some scholars maintain that Juliet 
had no balcony. Did she have a bay 
window?” 

Hilariously written, and_ liberally 
sprinkled with drawings by Campbell 
Grant, Twisted Tales is best digested 
in short takes. ~Howarp LANGER 


CONVERSATIONS WITH ART- 
ISTS, with Selden Rodman (Devin- 
Adair, 1957, $4.00) 

This book destroys the myth that 
artists are verbal idiots, speechless away 
from easel, drawing board, or work- 
shop. Their opinions may be idiotic—or 
arrogant, or uncompromisingly honest, 
or brilliant. But that artists can express 
themselves about their work, Mr. Rod- 
man’s fascinating record leaves no 
| doubt. In five chapters, the author ex- 
| amines the issue of form versus content 


in modern art: an analysis of the mystic 





TWISTED TALES FROM SHAKE- | 
SPEARE, by Richard Armour. (Mc- 
| Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 


outra- | 








AMERICA’S 
ARTS AND SKILLS 


By the Editors of 
LIFE. 


Introduction by 
Charles F. Mont- 
gomery. Magnificent 
photographs and illuminating text un- 
fold the great history of beautiful and 
useful things fashioned in America 
through three and a half centuries. 291 
full-color illustrations plus many black 
and whites. $13.95. 


VANGUARD! 
By Martin Caidin. The story of the 


first man-made satellite $3.95. 


young readers 


will like— 


THIS WAY TO THE STARS 
By John Schealer. Illustrated with 


photographs and diagrams. Lively in- 
troduction to astronomy from early 
astronomers to outer space. $2.95. 


LOOK BEYOND TOMORROW 


By Marie Mudra. Excellent novel of 
today’s high school students, their prob- 
lems and adjustments. $2.75. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 10 











Parents, teachers 
physicians recommend 
these famous books by 


FRANK HOWARD 
RICHARDSON, M.D. 


For Teen-Agers Only 


Constructive help on the problem 
of teen-age marriages. “A book 
parents can safely put in the hands 
of their own children faced with 
mounting teen-age problems, for 
it is sane, wholesome and frank. 
Heartily recommended.” 

—Christianity Today $2.95 


For Girls Only 
Clear, frank talks with adolescent 
girls on the physical and emotional 
aspects of womanhood. “Highly 
recommended.” 
—Pastoral Psychology $2.95 


For Boys Only 


Clear, frank wholesome answers 
to the adolescent boy’s questions 
about the mysteries of manhood. 
“Heartily recommended.” 
—A.M.A. Journal $2.95 
These are 
TUPPER & LOVE Books 
At all bookstores 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, 
55 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 3 


Inc. 
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painters of the Pacific Northwest (To- 
bey and Graves); a hilarious and in- 
structive “dialogue” between Philip 
Johnson and Frank Lloyd Wright on 
the International Style and organic 
architecture; an extremely revealing 
chapter on the abstract expressionists; 
a section on modern sculpture; and a 
final part supporting the humanist tra- 
dition (Shahn, Levine, Hopper, Jacob 
Lawrence, and Andrew Wyeth). 
Book provides an ideal introduction 
to contemporary American art. 
—Patrick D. Hazarp 


PORTRAIT OF PIUS XII, by Naza- 
reno Padellaro (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1957, 274 pp., $5.00) 

This is a biography, by a Roman, of 
the first Pope within two hundred years 
to be born in Rome. Written from the 
Roman Catholic viewpoint, it is an 
adult book giving a warm, detailed 
account of the life of the Holy Father 
from the time of his birth into a family 
long connected with the Church, 
through the events of the Holy Year, 
1950. 

The penultimate chapter examines 
the mind and intellectual attainments 
of the Pope, and traces the influence of 
his encyclicals, radio messages, speeches, 
and writings on the teaching of the 
Church. A detailed index makes this 
a useful reference book. 

—THOoRA LARSEN 


VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET 
AND OTHER TELEVISION PLAYS, 
by Gore Vidal. (Little, Brown, New 
York, 1957, 278 pp., $5.00) 

Gore Vidal, one of TV’s better dra- 
matists, describes TV as a “medium 
where viability is all.” Each of his 
plays, says Mr. Vidal, played well. The 
three which I saw were entertaining, 
and one, Visit to a Small Planet, was 
delightful. Yet his work does not sustain 
close reading. Some of these selections 
are only facile whodunits; most of them 
are burdened by pointless, banal chit- 
chat; even Visit becomes rather heavy- 
handed philosophy. 

The “viability” of Mr. Vidal’s work 
rests largely, it must be, on good cast- 
ing, excellent direction, and imaginative 
sets, lighting, and camera work. This 
he acknowledges in his lucid foreword 
and in the notes that follow each play. 

Vidal's critical notes tell much about 
the television dramatist’s attitude toward 
his work, about the pressures (of time, 
sponsor, evanescence) on the play- 
wright. He presents a provocative view 
of adaptation, regarding it as the art 
of reading well and interpreting the 
work for the television medium. But even 
to a viewer who enjoyed the plays, 
Vidal’s notes on this new craft are 
ironically more interesting than the 
plays themselves. -Mary Hazarp 





Announcing 
the latest edition of the best-selling 


Completely 
revised. New 
organization. 
new format, 

new illustrations. 
U p-to-the-minute 
business infor- 
mation, 


Reed—Conover—Stearns 


Designed for a basic business course, this 
clear, vigorous text discloses to the young 
Review Questions student what business is all about—its func- 

tions, its agencies and how it operates. 
Emphasizing that business is not restricted 
to the “downtown” section of a community, 
INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS aims at 
Class Projects developing the attitudes and understandings 
that will help young men and women—re- 
Teachers’ Manual gardless of their future vocational plans— 
deal intelligently and successfully with their 
Workbook personal business problems—as consumers, 

as workers, and as citizens. 


Exercises 


Vocabulary Preview 





Examination copies available. Write to: 


Home Ofice: ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


41 Mt. St. 
- Mt ego t Chicago 7 Atlanta 3 Dallas 2 
oston G, Mass. Englewood Cliffs, N. J. San Francisco 5 














inexpensive good reading for grades 4, 5 and 6! 
ATTENTION, EXPLORER and NEWSTIME TEACHER - SUBSCRIBERS ! 


In this issue you'll find the first Arrow Book Club News, introducing 
an exciting new reading plan to your pupils! By now you should have 
received your advance information about Arrow —a special packet 
containing teacher information and ordering materials. (If you have 
not yet received your teacher packet, a postcard request will bring 
it to you promptly.) 


EXTRA FREE DIVIDENDS FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Classrooms subscribing to Newstime and Explorer receive EXTRA 
free dividend books. Classrooms not subscribing to these two Scholastic 
magazines may also enroll, however. For information on this alternate 
method of joining Arrow, write to the address below. 


ARROW BOOK CLUB 33 West 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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She will be assisted by a National Se- 
News at ! lection Advisory Board, including Miss 
Iris Vinton, author and director of 
S h ° publications, Boys Clubs of America; 
C olastic Dr. Richard Hurley, Catholic Univ. 
ARROW BOOK CLUB: A brand new “yada — % "Feitan ve) 
nation-wide book service for boys and County Schools: Miss pe Hestles 
girls 8 to 12 has just been launched by president, Mills College of Education, 
Scholastic Magazines. It is the Arrow and Miss Mary V. Gaver aaetiiiall 
Book Cc lub, which will have pupil mem- hsitiiens Piemeiitien “of "school Li. 
bers in grades 4 through 6. brarians and associate professor, Grad- 
Mrs. Lilian Moore, author of chil- uate School of Library Sciences, Rut- 
dren's books, reading specialist, and gers Univ. 
former member of the Bureau of Edu- For information. write Arrow Book 
cational Research of the New York Club. 33 West 42 Seek New York 
City Board of Education, has been 36. Shey York a 
appointed associate editor to guide the 
deve ‘lopment of the Arrow Book Club. I-SPY: Another new Scholastic Maga- 











rubber 


An educator-approved study unit 
with Teacher’s Guide which sup- 
plies authentic information about 
natural and synthetic rubber and 
its many applications in daily life. 


Liberally illus- 
trated and specially 
designed for use at 

the upper elementary level. 


Available free of charge in classroom 
quantities upon request. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


1200 Firestone Parkway 
Akron 17, Ohio 














‘you con PUBLISH: -r3)-7see v 
[YOUR BOOK: ro vou POWER 


e © Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books for : A Teen Guide 


@ authors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. ST9 e for Self- 
© EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 © Understanding 


Ceeeseseeeeeeeeoeeoesesee® by John and 


Earn $300 for Your School | crsanc’ 


A BOOK BAZAAR in MY School? Written just 
oon ae of teachers, librarians and for teen- -agers, 

groups lave sponsored 0 Zaé F t c 
in their ~ with very a8. A More Power To You is packed 
tional and financial results. Why not you? full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
Send in the coupon below and let us tell self-understanding, self-acceptance 
you how you can earn up to $300.00 for your and self-control. The lively style of 


school without risking one cent! 
anaes aipadaiv as ais ok ais dhe ci tis de the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 


The Book Supply Co., Dept. ST 

564-506 West Monroe Street FREE f of diagrams, tables, illustrations 
~aenagjlte ois ” and self-quizzes 

Please send me a free Boo Suzaar instruction manual 

a sample book list and t ne how I can sponsor a $2.50 at all bookstores. 
Book Bazaar in my school. This request will not obligate 
me in aiy was MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Name_ > Philadelphia 

Address 
City 








zines program is a self-education game 
called I-SPY. Purpose: to promote first- 
hand observation of boys and girls 
(8-12) of the world around them. Basic 
feature of the game is a series of in- 
formative booklets illustrating an or- 
ganized sequence of subjects which 
the participants are encouraged to find 
and observe. Four booklets have al- 
ready been published, each on a sepa- 
rate topic: I-SPY Animals, I-SPY Uni- 
forms, I-SPY Dogs, I-SPY on the High- 
way. 

Boys and girls who play I-SPY be- 
come I-SPY Rangers, and are members 
of the National I-SPY Ranger Associa- 
tion. Additional interest and incentives 
are supplied by a graduated point sys- 
tem, together with Membership Card, 
Membership Badge, and Secret Codes. 

An introductory kit is supplied which 
contains everything needed to play I- 
SPY. Contents include three I-SPY 
booklets, membership cards, member- 
ship badge, and secret code book. The 
kit, costing 50 cents, may be obtained 
from the National I-SPY Ranger Associ- 
ation, 33 West 42 Street, New York 
City. Explorer, Newstime, and Junior 
Scholastic carry weekly columns of I- 
SPY news, games, and code messages. 


SCHOLASTIC AUTHORS: Harriett 
H. Carr, assistant director of the 
Scholastic Magazines Field Service De- 
partment, has had her eighth book 
published. It is Valley of Defiance 
(Macmillan), which describes the 
struggle of the Hudson River Valley 
farmers to break the undemocratic pa- 
troon system established by the Dutch 
in the 17th Century. . . . Lavinia Dob- 
ler. Scholastic Magazines librarian for 
the past 13 years, won the Dodd, Mead 
1957 Librarian Award for her manu- 
script A Business of Their Own. It de- 
scribes the Junior Achievement pro- 
gram. . . . William Hayes, Scholastic 
artist, has written and illustrated Indian 
Tales of the Desert People (McKay). 
Book contains 12 stories based on In- 
dian folk legends. . . . Sturges F. Cary, 
editor of Junior Scholastic, writes of 
New York City’s seafaring background 
in Skyscraper Island (Coward-McCann). 

In the record field, Scholastic 
Teacher managing editor Howard Lan- 
ger has produced the first in a series 
of recorded interviews with outstanding 
Americans: Interview with William O. 
Douglas (Folkways Records). 


FELLOWSHIP: Radio-TV Editor Pat- 
rick D. Hazard was awarded a Univ. 
of Pennsylvania two-year post-doctorate 
fellowship in the comparative study of 
mass culture in America, Europe, and 
Asia. The mass institutions to be 
studied: pictorial journalism, cinema, 
broadcasting, industrial design, and ad- 
vertising. 
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Your Students will 
ENJOY using 


+ 
Gh) THE 
COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


NOW WITH SUPPLEMENT OF 
ILLUSTRATONS AND A RECORD 
OF EVENTS 1950-1956 


| hyphae rage easy for students to 
use, this one-volume “miracle of 
inclusiveness” contains 2307  easy-to- 
read pages of up-to-date information 
and illustrations on all subjects of im- 
portance. 

Your students will actually enjoy look- 
ing up events of current interest—the 
Summit conference, the Salk vaccine, 
nuclear energy, desegregation. The 96- 
page supplement has over 900 illus- 
trations, 18 pages of new maps. 
COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA, with Supplement 


of illustrations and a record of events 1950- 
1956 bound in, 


SUPPLEMENT ALONE, bound to match your 
encyclopedia. $5.00 


4t your bookstore now 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 














Just off the prese 


SUPERVISORS 
For Elementary Schoo! ¢ ADMINISTRATORS 


ms jam 
cnip’s | Ms 
PERSONAL 
READING 


Monograph of the 
New York State 
English Council 


85¢ per copy, postpaid. 
On orders for 5 or more 


copies, 30¢ per copy. 





Send order with remittance to: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


33 West 42nd St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 





Edna 











TOPS WITH 
TEEN-AGERS 


Here current book titles 
that are sure to spark your teen-age 
students’ interests in reading. The list 
was prepared by Margaret Scoggin and 
Lillian Morrison, Office of Young Adult 
Services, New York Public Library. 
The Blue Cup, and Other Stories, by 

B. J. Chute (Dutton) 

Rockets, Missiles, and Moons, by 

Charles Coombs (Morrow) 


are some 


| My Family and Other Animals, by Ger- 


ald Durrell (Viking) 

Don Camillo Takes the Devil by the 
Tail, by Giovanni Guareschi (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy) 

Ice Cold in Alex, by Christopher Lan- 
don (William Sloane Associates ) 
Day of Infamy, by Walter Lord (Holt) 
Two Against the Arctic, by Kurt Lut- 

gen (Pantheon) 

The Guns of Nawvarone, by 
MacLean (Doubleday) 

The O.S.S. and I, by William J. Mor- 
gan (W. W. Norton) 

Face to Face: An Autobiography, by 
Ved Mehta (Little, Brown) 


Alistair 


| The Dog Who Wouldn't Be, by Farley 


Mowat (Little, Brown) 


| The Living Legend, by Alan Phillips 


(Little, Brown) 


| The Enemy Below, by Commander D. 


A. Rayner (Holt) 


| The Lady, by Conrad Richter (Knopf) 
| The 


Horsecatcher, by Mari Sandoz 
( Westminster ) 

St. Vincent Millay: America’s 
Best-Loved Poet, by Toby Shafter 


(Messner ) ‘ 


| Because of Madeline, by Mary Stolz | 


(Harper) 


| Lady in Waiting, by Rosemary Sut- 


cliff (Coward McCann) 
Ships in the Sky, by John Toland (Holt) 


| The Rain and the Fire and the Will 


of God, by Donald Wetzel (Random 
House ) 


Approved by New York City Schools 


GREAT AMERICANS SERIES 


Portraits and Biographies 
Six Volumes, $1.00 each. 82 x 11 


Write for information & educational discount 


PACIFIC COAST PUBLISHERS 
Redwood City California 





| By GLADYS MALVERN. Decorations by 





| By TOM PERSON. 
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There’s a whole world for 
boys and girls to explore 
with these books from 


— LONGMANS — 


RAWHIDE JOHNNY 








| By NETA LOHNES FRAZIER. Decorations 6) 


Larry Toschik. A true-to-fact story of cour 
age in the face of obstacles in building a rail- 
road in the Pacific Northwest in the 1870's. 


99°C 


Ages 12-16. $2.75 


GREEN AS SPRING 


| By ROSALYS HASKELL HALL. A warm-hearted 
| story of the joys and sorrows of growing up. 


Ages 12-16. $3.00 


THERE’S ALWAYS FOREVER 


Allan 
Thomas. A story of mystery and suspense in 
volving the diverse personalities of a group 
traveling to the West in 1850. Ages 12-16. 
$2.7! 


JULIE’S HERITAGE 


By CATHERINE MARSHALL. Decorations by 
E. Harper Johnson. Her own integrity even- 
tually brings a Negro girl friends in high 
school. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


THE REBELLION OF 
RAN CHATHAM 


Decorations by Avery 
Johnson. Ran Chatham learns that life in the 
woods of Big Swamp is not as romantic as he 
had hoped and returns home a wiser boy. 
Ages 12-16. $2.75 


MARNI 


By LOUISA HAMPTON RYDBERG. Decora- 
| tions by Vera Bock. 
| maturity, faces the problems of life and ex- 
| periences the pangs and joys of first romance. 


A girl groping toward 


$2.75 


Ages 12-16. 


THE TALE OF 
THE WARRIOR LORD 


By MERRIAM SHERWOOD. ///ustrated by 
Henry C. Pitz. “Distinguished version of the 
story of the Cid... excitingly readable .. . 
spiced by excellent pictures.”—Saturday Re- 
view. All ages. $3.50 


THE WONDER SMITH 
AND HIS SON 


By ELLA YOUNG. ///ustrated by Boris Artzy- 

basheff. “A real treasure trove.”-—N. Y 

Herald Tribune. All. Ages. $3.00 
All books clothbound 


Send for Junior catalog 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 


qu 55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 =—— 
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for Scholastic Teacher's 10th Annual 
Travel Story Awards Contest 





CASH PRIZES FOR YOUR TRAVEL STORY 


Join the ranks of Marco Polo and 
Richard Halliburton—put your travel 
adventures on paper! By entering our 
10th Annual Travel Story Awards con- 
test, you may win $100 (or one of 11 
other big prizes) and have your story 
published in Scholastic Teacher. So 
whether you roamed the wilds of Tibet 
looking for the Abominable Snowman 
or spent a week tracking moose in the 
Maine woods, send us your story! 


WHO'S ELIGIBLE? Teachers, librar- 
ians, principals, and school administra- 
tors in the United States, its territories 
and possessions, and in Canada. 


HOW TO ENTER: Type and double 
space your travel story, 750 to 1,000 
words, on 8%” x 11” paper. Send black- 
and-white photos taken on your trip, if 
you have duplicates. Do not send slides 
or any pictures which are irreplaceable. 


To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 


PRIZES: Entries qualify for one of 
two divisions: Foreign Travel, or United 
States Travel. In each division there 
will be a first prize of $100, a second 
prize of $50, a third prize of $25, and 
three honorable mention awards of 
Sheaffer's new cartridge-type pen and 
matching pencil. 


DEADLINE: Manuscripts must be 
postmarked no later than midnight, 
January 31, 1958. Winners will be an- 
nounced in April. Send your manu- 
scripts to: Travel Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 

The manuscripts that win cash prizes 
become the property 
Teacher. Entries will not be returned 
unless they are accompanied by self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes. Start 
working on your travel story this week. 
No entry blank is needed. 





MATERIALS 


~——1!. ALLYN & BACON, p. 27-T 
Examination copies of ‘Introduction te 
Business” available 

——2. AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, p. 
Petroleum School series of classroom mo- 
terials for teachers and students avail- 
able in following subject areas: —_Vo- 
cational Guidence General Science 

Physics Social Studies ___Chem- 
istry —Conservation Economics 

——.3. BANTAM BOOKS, INC., p. 12-T 
Catalogue for junior and senior high 
school readers 

— 4. BOOK SUPPLY CO., p. 28-T 
Details of Book Fair plan 

5. CHILDREN’S PRESS, p. 18-T 
Information and trade catalogue 

——6. ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, pp. 6, 
Descriptive literature available 

7. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, p. 5-T 
Information prepared especially for edu- 
cators 

8. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 28-T 
Brochure 

—.9. FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, 
p. 28-T 
“Rubber,” study unit with Teacher's 
Guide; in classroom quantities 


Please Print 


LE this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


— 10. LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, p. 18-T 
Catalogue of young adult books 

—Il1. J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. p. 20-T 
1957-58 catalogues: ___Books for Young 
People ___Books for High School Libraries 

12. LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY, 
p. 29-T 
Junior catalogue 

——13. NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY, p. 11-T 
Catalogue and specially classified lisi of 
books used in schools 

——14. PACIFIC COAST PUBLISHERS, p. 29-T 
Information on Great Americans Series 

——15. POCKET BOOKS, INC., p. 26-T 
Complete information on running a Pock- 
et Book Fair 

— 16. SIMON AND SCHUSTER, INC., p. 9-T 
14-day examination privilege on 9 books. 
Use coupon p. 9-T 

— 17. SPENCER PRESS, INC., pp. 2, 3-T 
Descriptive literature: information on 
representing “Our Wonderful World” in 
your area. 

— 18. WHITTLESEY HOUSE, p. 19-T 
Catalogue 

— 19. WORLD BOOK, p. 32-T 
Booklet ‘Space Travel and Guided Mis- 
sile’’ (reprint) 


See Book Bazaar coupon p. 13-T 


Grade 





School 


No. of Pupils. 





Address 








City 


Zone State 





This coupon valid for two months. 


Oct. 11, 1957 





of Scholastic 


Foot-in-Mouth Disease: This one is 
attributed to that master of malaprop, 
Samuel Goldwyn: “I want to go where 
the hand of man has never set foot.” 


Capsule Criticism: Eugene Field, 
commenting on a spectacular musical 
he had just seen: “I wouldn’t leave a 
turn unstoned.” 


Presidential Humor: Calvin Coolidge 
wasn't the humorless man most people 
thought him. During a special concert 
at the White House, the soprano was 
administering an unmerciful beating to 
The Last Rose of Summer. 

“What do you think of the singer's 
execution?” someone asked Coolidge. 

“I’m all for it,” was the President’s 
laconic reply. 


Excuses: Frankness is the keynote 
of Winston Churchill’s personality. 
When he was forced to cancel a week- 
end with a friend, he wired: “Sorry, 
can't come. Lying excuse follows.” 


Plejuva Lee Gents: On a children’s 
TV program, a youngster was called 
upon to recite the Pledge of Allegiance. 
He stood up, cleared his throat, and 
solemnly pledged “allegiance to the flag 
of the United States of America, and 
to the Republic for Richard Sands; One 
nation indirigible, with Liberty and 
Justice for all.” 

Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36. 


——_——_—_— 
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Better Homes & Gardens 
“This is the fifth grade—Room 204— 
Myra Heppenstall commanding. Some of 
your older brothers and sisters may 
have told you about this outfit.” 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Oct. 13, 12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s 
Take a Trip: To the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis. Senior Midshipman 
Richard Paul Woodley, Buffalo, N.Y., is 
host for a tour that includes the choir 
and chapel; the “Tecumseh” statue, the 
“God of 2.5” (passing grade); Bancroft 
Hall, the self-contained living unit for 
students, so complete that conceivably 
a student could graduate without leav- 
ing it once; waterfront practice in sea- 
manship. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: 
Betty Sue finds out about carbon diox- 
ide through fizz, fire-fighting and fun. 
Oct. 20: Heat and Cold. Oct. 27: Senses. 
Nov. 3: Vacuum. Nov. 10: Geology. Nov. 
17: Light. Nov. 24: Musical Instruments. 
Dec. 1: Oxidation. Dec. 8: Gravity. Dec. 
15: Electricity. Dec. 2%: Mathematics. 
Dec. 29: Air Pressure. 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide, Wide 

: “Man Against the Mountain.” 
Seven Rocky Mountain stories. (1) As- 
en Institute. Quizzer Charles Van 
oren, philosopher Mortimer Adler, 
and founder Walter Paepcke discuss 
why American business executives go 
there to discuss the importance of phil- 
osophy and art. (See Van Doren’s 
candid afterthoughts about the anti- 
intellectualism of quiz shows in “Life,” 
Sept. 23). (2) Health Center, Mt. papen. 
highest TV origination ever. (3) Molyb- 
denum mine, Fremont Pass, Climax, 
Colo. (4) U. of Colo. Observatory: IGY 
coronagraph center, with Dr. Walter 
Orr Roberts. (5) Windsor Hotel, Denver 
for “The Ballad of Baby Doe.” (6) 
Husky kennel. (7) Music on Top of the 
World: a chamber group from Aspen. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Thur., Oct. 10, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Zorro 
(Premiere): Walt Disney presents “the 
Robin Hood of Old. California,” star- 
ring Guy Williams. Zorro—“the fox”— 
is a masked rider dressed in black and 
riding a black stallion. He is pledged 
to put down injustice and aid the op- 
pressed in Spanish California in the 
1800s. When his mask and cape are 
doffed, Zorro is Don Diego Vega, in- 
dolent son of a wealthy rancher. Only 
his manservant Bernando and Padre 
Felipe know of his identity. First 
nighter criticism. 

Sun., Oct. 13, 6:30 p.m. (NBC, NBC-TV) 
Pinocchio: Try to see which things each 
of the broadcast media can do best by 
assigning separate radio and TV com- 
mittees the responsibility for preparing 
reports on the original musical “Pinoc- 
chio” they saw or heard. Yasha Frank 
is wisely credited as the “creator” of 
this production of a musical based on 
the folk tale because it is not the 
Pinnochio of author Carlo Collodi. 
1. How does the television version of 
Pinocchio differ from the original? 
What things have been added? Why? 
Why is puppet love included in the 
television version? What things do you 
miss most in the TV production? Com- 
pare the humor in book and TV ver- 
sions. 2. Why are the commercials 
where they are? Does this interfere 


with your enjoyment of the story? 3. 
Is Fran Allison a good choice for a role 
in a children’s story? What do you 
think of the rest of the casting? (Walter 
Slezak as Papa Geppetto, Jerry Colonna 
as the Jolly Coachman and Circus Ring- 
master, Stubby Kaye as Town Crier, 
Martyn Green as the Fox, Mata and 
Hari and Imalda De Martin as Marion- 
ettes, Sondra Lee as Papa’s cat, and 
Matt Mattox as the Cat who goes with 
the Fox.) Yasha Frank’s script is en- 
tirely in verse; songs by Alec Wilder 


Mickey Rooney stars as Pinocchio 
on NBC and NBC-TV Sunday, Oct. 13. 


The network claims that it has “omit- 
ted some of the more harrowing 
sequences and stepped up the merry 
ones without sacrificing either the fla- 
vor or tone of the Collodi book.” Do 
you agree with their intention? Have 
they achieved it? 


DRAMA 


Wed., Oct. 9, 3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee 
Theatre: Poe’s “A Casque of Amon- 
tillado” with the milieu shifted to 
Fascist Italy. Discuss the modernization. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Television 
Theatre: Skip Homeier and Ed Begley 
star in “Smart Boy,” about a decorated 
war veteran with wife and child who 
cannot hold down a civilian job. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. Steel Hour: 
“Who's Earnest,”? starring Edward 
Mulhare and Dorothy Collins in a mu- 
sical adaptation of Oscar Wilde’s “The 
Importance of Being Earnest.” The TV 
version retains much of the wit and 
sophistication of the original, making 
it usable only for mature students. 1. 
Why was the Wilde play well suited to 
adaptation? Have the lyrics and melo- 
dies of the Pockriss-Croswell version 
captured Wilde’s essence? Does this mu- 
sical have anything in common with 
“My Fair Lady”? 2. Is it fairly classified 
as a light-hearted musical? Do you find 
any social criticism in the play? Does 
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this apply to our society as well as to 
Wilde’s nineteenth-century England? 
Discuss the contention that the musical 
is America’s strongest contribution to 
the history of drama. 3. What do we 
mean by “Victorian morality” and “con- 
ventions”? What devices does Wilde 
use to ridicule this gentility? Why does 
Wilde so often use mistaken identity 
(other than to push forward the plot)? 
Do you think Wilde’s masking of his 
criticism was successful? Cite evidence 
from his life to support your argument. 
Why do people sometimes accept ideas 
in art that they condemn in real life? 
Are there any examples of this in con- 
temporary America? Are there any 
ideas in this play unfamiliar on TV? 
Why do you suppose they are uncen- 
sored? Are they essential to the play? 


Thurs., Oct. 10, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 


house 90: Peggy Wood as Mrs. Flood in 
Tad Mosel’s “The Playroom,” in which 
a Connecticut matron is selected as 
“Mother of the Year” because of her 
apparently model family. The play is a 
departure from the now famous Mosel 
formula that a quiet scene may suggest 
a life, that an uneventful living room 
may be the world in microcosm. It is 
the story of the neurotic children of a 
“model” mother. Comparison of this 
less effective dramatic effort with Tad 
Mosel’s other plays will focus for stu- 
dents the meaning of style. Mosel’s 
“Other People’s Houses” (Simon & 
Schuster, $3.95) has several of his better 
plays with the author’s helpful notes. 
“Practical English” (September 20, 
1957) prints his superb “Five Dollar 
Bill.” 1. He has written of TV: “Never 
before has there been a medium so 
suited to what I call the ‘personal 
drama’—that is, a play wherein the 
writer explores one simple happening, 
a day, or even an hour, and tries to 
suggest a complete life.” Do you agree? 
Does Mosel’s dramaturgy bear this out? 
Compare the “personal drama” idea 
with the “spectacular” philosophy of 
TV production. Which is better suited 
to the medium? What is the difference 
between Mosel “personal” drama and 
soap opera? Into which class does “The 
Playroom” fall? 3. How are Mrs. Flood's 
children mixed up? Does he adequately 
dramatize or +: ain their neuroses? Is 
the mother a three-dimensional char- 
acter? Does the plot contain any melo- 
dramatic elements? 4. What ideas does 
Mosel seem to be satirizing? Why does 
he attack these ideas? For what values 
would you say Mosel stands? 


Thur., Oct. 17, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 


mark Hall of Fame: “The Green Pas- 
tures.” See Teleguide in this issue, p 
25-T. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sat., Oct, 12, 11:15 p.m. (NBC-TV) Queen 


Elizabeth: Her arrival in Ottawa. CBS- 
TV, 2:00 p.m. CBS, 9:30 


.m. 
Sun., Oct. 13, 9:00 p.m. (EBS-TV) Algeria 


Aflame (film). 
9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Queen Elizabeth: 
Her address to Canadian nation 


Sun., Oct. 13, oo Pe. (NBC-TV) Meet 
. Luc 


the Press: Henry e€. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Sun., Oct. 13, 10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation 


to Learning: Francis Bacon’s “Essays.” 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
First of two shows on Laurence Sterne’s 
“Sentimental Journey.” 

2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wisdom: Pablo 
Casals. Oct. 20: Bertrand Russell. 

3:05 p.m. (CBS) New York Philhar- 
monic (Premiere): Dmitri Mitropoulos 
and Leonard Bernstein share the prin- 
cipal conductorship and musical direc- 
tion for this season’s series. 

8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Edsel Show: 
Bing Crosby, Rosemary Clooney, Frank 
Sinatra, and Louis Armstrong will star. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Standard Oil 
(N.J.) 75th Anniversary: “Wonders of 
Today and the Premise of Tomorrow” 
as intepreted by original material in 
song, dance, sketches and variety. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





WORLD BOOK 
encyclopedia 
helps you 
present the facts 
behind the news! 


New, reduced prices for 
schools and libraries 





Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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“Read all about it!”. . . in World Book Encyclopedia. 
While the scientific world is astir over the prospects 
of hurling a satellite into space, World Book tells 
all about the planning and preparation behind this 
dramatic milestone in man’s ventures into the mys- 
teries of the universe. 

World Book is as modern as the moment, it 
combines excitement with authenticity in present- 
ing facts of the past, the present, and the future. 

Because it is interesting to read as well as in- 
formative and up to date, educators and librarians 
the nation over suggest World Book Encyclopedia 
as the source for background material as well as 
advanced study. 


FREE! Booklet, “Space Travel and y/ en 
Guided Missile.” See how World Book _—— 
makes even the most difficult subjects Fy GUIDED 
| [Ps 
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easy to understand. te 


s 
Tis =| 
World Book, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 
As a sample of the way all major subjects 
are treated in World Book, please send me your booklet contain- 


ing reprints of the Space Travel and Guided Missile articles. 
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